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UNIFORMS BY 
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Bernards have _ been 
tailoring splendid uni- 
forms for many years 
and today provide an 
unrivalled “know how” 
on all uniform matters. 


For your Security 





men, Firemen, Com- 
missionaires, and indeed 
all uniformed staff be 
sure of a smart turn out 
through Uniforms by 
Bernards. 
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On guard... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 
* 


The Securicor Group are the recognised 
experts in the handling of Security on a 
large or small scale. Their experience. 
efficient organisation and constant super- 
vision enable Securicor to deal with 
security problems of every kind. 


Securicor Headquartcrs— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 


chelr ensigrenante. Now protecting property valued at some 


Over 300 calls an hour. 
Motor Patrols constantly 
visit guards at the site. 
In addition a radio 
controlled Patrol Car 


£750,000,000 in London alone, some | 000 
trained and rigorously screened guards 
have established the enviable reputation 
of Securicor today. THE CLOSEST 
POSSIBLE TOUCH WITH SCOTLAND 





YARD IS MAINTAINED AT ALI 
TIMES. 


Service is in operation. 


Chief executives everywhere are looking anxiously for any 
loopholes which may exist for needless burglary losses or for 
any possible additional ways of protecting their precious build- 
ings from destruction by fire (losses of £44,000,000 in 1959, 
nearly double 1958 losses). 


A phrase was recently coined, ‘The Wind of Change’, surely 
in no direction can it be said to apply with greater force than in 
the sphere of expert Security. We are ready and eager to help 
you. You have only to get into touch with us. 


Securicor H.Q. at night 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





The Marquess of Willingdon 


Major Sir Philip Margetson, 


K.C.V.0., M.c. (Chairman) 
General Sir George Erskine, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O 


(Vice Chairman) 
Henry F. Tiarks 
Colonel R. D. Sherbrooke- 
Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A 
Keith Erskine 


(Miz zing acte . e 
~~ yen for security guards and security advice 
Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, 
C.B., C.B.8 . 
John A. Hill, 7... F.c.a } Securicor Ltd 


G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 


Old Swan House - 17 Chelsea Embankment + London, $.W.3 





eaeameesia Telephone: FLAxman 4831 (22 lines) 
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A Fair Adjustment 


HERE are no surprises in the interim report of the 

Royal Commission on the Police. As was generally 
expected it recommends a not unsubstantial increase in 
the constable’s pay, though probably few officers will 
agree with the headlines that it puts them in the * £1,000 
a year class’. To reach a precise figure of starting and 
end of increment rate was clearly a difficult process. 
The Commission has been very attentive to the claims 
and arguments of each of the interests concerned, and 
has been impressed with the general view that police 
work has a distinctive character which makes misleading 
any comparison with other occupations and rewards. 
But it has attempted both to avoid the creation of a 
special wage case while proposing rates which will give 
an economic incentive to the personal attraction of the 
police vocation, Its use of four factors by which to 
itemise different strands in the recommended scales is 
certainly ingenious (the use of a basic adjustable factor 
of average industrial earnings means, of course, that 
future wages may go down as well as up) and, taken as 
a whole, the new plans should meet the need to give 
the constable a fair deal. They have been reached by 
steering a middle course between the Federation’s wishes 
on the one wing and those of the local authorities on 
the other. 

The compromise does not necessarily mean an easy 
passage for the increases through local treasurer’s hands. 
The Commission was faced with the hard fact that lack 
of cash in the pay packet is reflected in a shortage of 
officers. So far public opinion seems to find the Com- 
mission’s verdict acceptable: that Forces must be built 
up to required strengths by higher pay. But there may 
be a rub when the new rates—which are probably a 
foundation for future higher scales in superior ranks 
come to be applied to full strength Forces. The cost of 
maintaining law and order can be expected to move up 
to the £100,000,000 mark in the next few years. Already 
there are signs that the recommendations will lead to 
parallel demands from the prison and fire services; nor 
will the British Transport Commission and _ those 
Government Departments with police forces be un- 
affected. It is encouraging to note that Members of 
Parliament solidly support the planned increases, and 
the local authorities, in the cities or the counties, if 
they wish to maintain efficient police services, would be 
wise to accept the report without opposition. 

At the same time, it should be pointed out that the 
increases would have been more easily digested had the 
Government been more imaginative and determined 
over the past few years to prevent the police from 
falling so seriously behind in the economic scale. 
Ministers have little cause for self-congratulation at the 
Commission’s findings: with all the apparatus of govern- 
ment at their disposal they could have anticipated the 
Commission’s arguments (there is nothing original in 


them) at the first signs of the present slide in manpower — 


and wastage. The Commission prefers to continue the 
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existing Police Council as the negotiating body for pay 
and agrees there is nothing to prevent the Council from 
functioning effectively in this field, given clear guidance 
on negotiating limits. In its final report the Commission 
might well consider how the Government can be 
required to give this leadership. 

Some two or three years will elapse before the effects 
of the recommendations are felt, either in police re- 
cruiting or in cutting down wastage. In the meantime, 
the industrial security services can expect to face some 
repercussions. Much play has been made of the ability 
of firms to pay higher wages to industrial policemen 
than were offered in the public Forces, though real 
evidence on the issue is lacking. Rates in the industrial 
field vary greatly both within industries and from 
locality to locality. But in general recruiting to security 
sections and to security companies of suitable personnel 
may become more difficult while the pressure to pay 
higher wages to men at the moment on comparatively 
low rates will become keener. In turn this should lead 
to still greater efforts to improve standards of training 
both to attract men and to make the best use of re- 
sources, and could possibly turn further attention to 
the introduction of mechanical and electronic aids. 
But it seems clear that as the situation develops there 
will be ample opportunity for higher individual and 
technical efficiency throughout the security movement. 


Under Cover on the Clyde 


HE central security authorities took an unusual step 

last month in releasing some vague details about 
arrangements to safeguard the Polaris base in Holy 
Loch. The Daily Telegraph made the sending of an 
“undercover” man to the Clyde its lead story. His 
task, it reported, will be to watch any danger of espion- 
age or of attempts to blow up a Polaris-carrying sub- 
marine or the depot ship, work which will augment 
that already carried out by the offices in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

It seems an odd way of going about things. Why teil 
the world that “ British Intelligence” is doing the job 
it is paid to do? It could be a cunning plan, just in case 
someone bumps into the undercover agent, to conceal 
the fact that he has a few more colleagues, or to prevent 
an outcry about underhand methods. It could be a 
deterrent. It could be a means to reassuring local 
opinion that the situation is in hand. It could even be 
that M.I.5 has taken up the science of public relations. 
But if this is so, ought not the dock workers, the unions, 
the ferry captains, and the daily commuters from 
Helensburgh and Greenock—odd things are heard in 
trains—to be given the agent’s address or at least the 
telephone numbers of the Scottish centres? Thereis a 
new novel in this story, some may think, for Sir 
Compton Mackenzie: Spies Galore. 
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THE BANKS’ APPROACH TO SECURITY 


Orientations in the Crime Wave 


Or of the first reports to appear 
in the Security Gazette dealt 
with the attitude of the banks to- 
wards crime prevention, and their 
principles of security. Under the 
heading, “Steady Nerves in Lom- 
bard Street, it appeared two years 
ago. Since then, the banks have 
continued to come under the fire 
of public commentators, some of 
whom can be pretty caustic in their 
criticisms, for the apparent ease 
with which safes are blown, week- 
end raids carried out, and snatches 
made from counters. Apart from the 
announcement earlier in the year 
that a reward of £1,000 would be 
paid for information leading to the 
arrest of bank raiders, little has 
come from the banks to reassure 
the public that steps are being taken 
to improve security. But, in fact, 
considerable reassessment of the 
position has been undertaken in the 
background, and the purpose of this 
review is to bring readers of the 
Gazette up to date on the situation. 


Reinforcing Measures 

Two aspects are news straight 
away. The first is that the banks, 
we understand, have already been 
in touch with each other about the 
possibility of formulating joint de- 
fences. Hitherto each of the banks 
has tended to take its own line in 
drawing up protective systems, even 
if the character of technical know- 
ledge available has meant the use of 
certain common methods, It appears 
that the banks have decided to con- 
tinue this policy. How far these 
discussions will lead to more effec- 
tive counteraction remains to be 
seen; but the mere fact of mutual 
consideration of problems is a 
considerable step forward. To some 
extent it is a reply to criticism in 
the Press that the conservative tradi- 
tion of separation has prevented the 
banks from taking full advantage 
of modern techniques. Yet it does 
at the same time follow from the 
growing understanding that a blow 
struck at any one bank is, in the 
public mind, as stated before in 
these columns, an injury inflicted 
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By Our Own Correspondent 


on the prestige of the banks as a 
whole. 


Relations With Police 

If in banking circles this move 
is seen as evidence which rebuts any 
suggestion of apathy, a second de- 
velopment gives some ground for 
the banks’ view that they must be 
able to rely—in seeking the best 
possible protection—upon a measure 
of effective support from the public 
forces of law and order. It has been 
stated more than once by the Press 
that the banks are unwilling to instal 
direct line alarm systems linking 
premises to 999 police sections be- 
cause of expense. The proposal that 
some such additional protection 
ought to be used has, moreover, 
recently been brought to the fore 
by the Chief Constable of Bucking- 
hamshire in comments he made 
publicly last month on the nature 
of bank security. But it seems that 
a somewhat strange situation exists 
on this point. It appears that the 
willingness in certain banking quar- 
ters to utilise alarm methods of this 
type has not met with the approval 
expected from the police, one 
factor in this unanticipated coolness 
being a shortage of manpower and 
technical resources. Thus one or two 
of the banks feel justified in point- 
ing out that criticism directed at 
them ought also to be shared by 
police Forces. This is indeed an issue 
which should be reviewed immedi- 
ately at a high policy-making level, 
particularly in view of Mr. R. A. 
Butler’s assurance in the Commons 
last month that the banks and 
police forces are now co-operating 
very closely in prevention and 
security. 

Even so, to bring out this develop- 
ment leads to a realisation that the 
banks are beginning to depart in 
some instances from their previous 
adamant attitude that their security 
is their own responsibility. (It may 
also involve a reconsideration of the 
old principle that what happens to a 
customer’s money to or from the 
bank is none of the bank’s business, 
though more of this later.) A survey 


of the outlook formed a major 
theme in the article referred to 
above. It still largely prevails, yet 
there are signs that the banks are 
now seeing their problems in a 
larger context. The question may 
be put: whose is the overall res- 
ponsibility for safeguarding premises 
and valuables? The answer now 
tends to be: it is a police respon- 
sibility and so, logically, the Govern- 
ment’s. 

Here is a significant departure 
from precedent. The cynical might 
remark that this new approach 
stems from the banks’ apparent in- 
ability to protect themselves, though 
it is strongly felt in Lombard Street 
that the public hears nothing of the 
numerous failures against bank 
security. But a more generous inter- 
pretation is nearer the truth: the 
banks are beginning to comprehend 
that their own systems are, and can 
be, only part of a whole structure 
of defences against the criminal, a 
principle which lies at the basis of 
the crime prevention movement. 


Isolated Advances 


It would be refreshing to find as 
a consequence that the old icy aloof- 
ness is disappearing in banking 
headquarters. Regrettably, the evi- 
dence of more creative and funda- 
mental thinking is apparent only in 
one or two sources whose spokes- 
men show—with vigour—that they 
are fully alive to present dangers and 
problems: they are not letting the 
grass grow under their feet by any 
means. Elsewhere the traditional 
atmosphere of “* shush ” holds good, 
the atmosphere which leads to mis- 
statements and false inferences be- 
cause either of poor public relations 
—few things are so loaded as a 
banker’s silence—or of absurd ac- 
cusations, which might leniently be 
interpreted as arising from a guilt 
complex, such as that the Press is 
an aid and an encouragement to the 
criminal or that comment on bank 
security “teaches the criminal how 
to do his job”. 
Against this bleak characteristic 
must be set the admirable principle, 
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The Banks’ Approach to Security, 
cont. 
steadfastly repeated, that a customer 
never loses when a bank is raided 
except in the case of deed boxes on 
deposit. (One bank has invariably 
compensated its customers even in 
these instances of deed boxes—a 
matter for congratulation.) Even 
were losses to rise still higher, the 
public would not directly suffer 
though the fact is not likely to raise 
a smile in insurance circles. The 
principle lies at the heart of British 
banking practice and accounts in 
part for the integrity of the system. 
Nevertheless, the conception in itself 
lacks perspective when applied to 
the actual security problem disturb- 
ing the public at the moment. No 
holder of a bank account is going 
to lose a minute’s sleep worrying 
whether his capital is secure down 
the High Street; but every consci- 
entious citizen must feel alarm when 
social parasites can make a _ habit 
of stealing, not only from the weak 
and the unsuspecting, but from the 
rich and the experienced. 
Advice on Prevention 
It is this identification of the bank- 


Part of our service fleet 


ing system with the incidents which 
in turn makes more puzzling the 
refusal of the banks to advise their 
customers on methods of carrying 
cash to or from their premises. Un- 
derstandably the banks emphasise 
that it is a police responsibility to 
maintain order in the streets. That 
was the attitude two years ago; it 
is the general, and “correct,”” atti- 
tude now. But only one bank has 
had the foresight and the imagina- 
tion to look beyond its own thres- 
hold: not, it would seem, because 
it wishes to play the Good Samari- 
tan, but because it believes in such 
a thing as “ customer-relation- 
ships”. It has taken the step of 
informing its customers at least on 
how advice can be obtained. From 
this stage much more may yet 
follow. 

Though the pages of the Gazette 
continue, therefore, to record a 
dismal story of bank raids, the pic- 
ture of bank security—or should it 
be insecurity?—is beginning to im- 
prove. The nerves, it is true, are not 
now so steady. But lessons have been 
learnt. How well, and to what 
extent, 1961 will show. 
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NIGHT SAFE SECURITY 
N the last issue of the Security 
Gazette, a leading article raised 

the question how far a_ bank's 

customers were secured against loss 
if cash deposited in a night safe were 
stolen. 

The reaction from the banks has 
been varied. One bank has pointed 
out that a customer must always 
have some proof of having depos- 
ited the cash, additional to the 
paying-in slip sent down the chute. 
Another expects the customer to 
either post or insert in the letter box 
a second slip. But from one bank 
has come the opinion that the matter 
might well have to be decided by 
legal judgment. 

In view of the lack of common 
approach to the difficulty, it is in 
the interest of bank customers to 
ascertain from their managers the 
particular policy in force. This is a 
safeguard which the Security Gazette 
recommends its readers to follow. 





Powers of Arrest Without a 
Warrant — see Legal Notes, 
page 376 
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£600-£970 P.C.’s PAY PROPOSAL 


Recruiting Must Be Helped — Royal Commission 


"Preece com pay increases to give the Police Constable about 25 per 
cent higher wages than the average industrial worker were recommended 
in the interim report last month of the Royal Commission on the Police. 

Under the proposed scale the constable would be paid £600 on starting 
(present rate: £510; increase of £90) and £910 after nine years (present 
rate: £695; increase of £215). The commission agrees that the present 
increment scale of nine years be retained and would add two extra pay- 
ments of £30 a year after 17 years and 22 years. 


These figures exclude a rent or 
free house allowance. 

As a result, a constable, after 
seven years’ service would get at, 
say, the age of 28, £850 a year, or 
just over £16 a week. 

Four Factors 

The new figures were reached by 
a novel concept of four factors: 

A. The average minimum or stan- 
dard time paid to skilled 
workers: £543. 

B. Addition of 45 per cent to allow 
for police inability to supple- 
ment by extra earnings: £244. 

C. Addition of 25 per cent of A 
and B to allow for human and 
professional, qualities required: 


£197. 

D. From this total of £984, a 
deduction is made of £74 to 
allow for housing provision, 


giving a final figure of £910 at 
end of incremental scale. 
Future pay settlements, the Com- 
mission recommends, should con- 
tinue to remain with the Police 
Council. If average wage rates show 
a variation of more than 3 per 
cent at three year intervals Factor A 
would then be revised. 


Reasons for Proposals 


Considerations which helped the 
Commission to decide on this pay 
range were: 

The paramount importance of 
morale. The aim of the proposals 


is the maintenance of an efficient 
service at full strength based on 
fair conditions. 

The need to stop the loss of 
trained men. The manpower prob- 
lem “is less a problem of recruit- 
ment than of unnecessary wastage.” 

There is a current deficiency of 
about 13,500 constables, based on 
establishments actually needed, or 
14. per cent. The Metropolitan 
Police is short of some 6,000 men. 

Police duties and responsibilities 
have increased in range and re 
now exercised in increasingly diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

There are not enough police to 
prevent and detect crime. There are 
not enough uniformed constables 
on the beat—the main deterrent 
against crime. 

Greater Number Required 

Reviewing actual police strength, 
the Commission points out that 
numbers have been steadily increas- 
ing since 1945, One policeman is 
available now for every 617 persons 
compared with 715 persons 10 years 
ago. But were deficiencies on re- 
quired establishments made good, 
there would be one policeman for 
every 530 persons. 

The increased number is required 
to deal with social and housing 
developments, and to enable the 
shorter working week to be put into 
force. Today 125 men are needed 
to provide the same beat force as 
100 men were supplied before the 
war. 


THE SECURITY GAZETTE 
Greetings to Our Readers 


TO all our readers and colleagues in the industrial security movement, the 


police and fire services, we send our best wishes for a happy Christmas and , 


a successful and prosperous New Year. 
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NEW G.P.O. AND RAIL 


SECURITY MEASURES 


An urgent review of Post Office 
Security has been ordered by the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Bevins. 

Measures being considered include 
the installation of efficient burglar 
alarms, the numbering of National 
Insurance stamps, steps to make regi- 
stered mail bags less identifiable, and 
other devices to thwart criminals who 
blow safes with explosives. 

We are pleased to note this step by 
the G.P.O. A leading article in the 
Security Gazette, October issue, urged 
the authorities to institute a general 
reassessment of G.P.O. and British 
Railways Security. 

Hard on the heels of the G.P.O. 
report came a further announcement 
from the Southern Region of British 
Railways that new security measures 
were to be implemented “ before the 
end of the year”. It followed the 
incident on a Hastings-Victoria train 
on 29th November in which the guard 
was attacked and £10,000 stolen. 

Mr. Percy White, Assistant General 
Manager (Traffic), stated that no new 
security plans had actually been in- 
troduced since the recent robbery on 
a Brighton train, though plans had 
been drawn up to counter further theft 
by interference with signals. The plans 
had been circulated to various depart- 
ments but not implemented. 

He said that railway experts knew 
how thieves could put the signals at 
red, but he naturally declined to give 
public details which would inform 
other potential thieves. (Reports had 
circularised that the signal could be 
short circuited by placing a penny 
across crucial points.) 

These counter-measures were “ fairly 
short term” and would be in opera- 
tion soon. 

On the point of security measures, 
he said : “ The answer lies in the fact 
that if you are going to indulge in a 
scheme of this kind—it takes time— 
you must be sure that the thing you 
are proposing is the right thing to do. 
It is a gradual process.” 


BARCLAY’S 
PROGRESSIVE 
STAFF MOVE 

£10,000 for Death or 


Disablement 

As extra cover for their staff which 
would in no way affect the bank’s 
existing responsibilities, either legal 
or moral, to employees, Barclays Bank 
Ltd. last month arranged full insur- 
ance cover for all their staff who may 
be killed or injured during a robbery 
or an attempted robbery. Compensa- 
tion will range up to £10,000 for death 
or permanent total disablement. 
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T.V.’s EFFECT ON THE CHILD 


Tracking the Springs ot Delinquency 


Wwe the publication of each new 
report on the effects of television 
viewing on children, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that neither the tele- 
vision companies nor the parents 
themselves can be trusted to carry out 
their heavy responsibilities for what 
is viewed on programmes between 
6 p.m. and 9 p.m. 

This is one of the chief impressions 
to be gained from a recent detailed 
programme study undertaken by the 
Council for Children’s Welfare and 
published under the title “ Family 
Viewing ’.* Logically enough, the 
Council also recommends the setting- 
up of an Independent Viewers Coun- 
cil to assume responsibility for main- 
taining standards. 

Food for Young Minds 

The evidence seems to show that 
10—11 year olds are viewing on an 
average of 3.3 hours per day. And 
what are they viewing? To quote the 
report on the subject of Westerns: 

“ Shootings and fist fights are pres- 
ent in all these films, in most cases in 
considerable quantity, more, indeed, 
than is strictly necessary for the plot. 
Apart from shooting and fist fights. 
other kinds of violences shown include 
the use of boiling acid to dispose of 
the villains, a knife fight, the use of a 
whip as a weapon and refined torture 
by means of a hypodermic syringe. 
the threat of which is used to make 
the villain confess. On three occasions 
women are treated with sadistic bru- 
tality. Close-ups are, on the whole, 
used sparingly. but the hypodermic 
syringe incident is filmed in close-up, 
the emotions of tormentor and tor- 
mented inescapably imprinting them- 
selves on the viewer's mind, The visual 
impact of the fighting is often rein- 
forced by the very noticeable sound 
of fist meeting flesh and bone.” 


Position of Crime 

A study of the popular crime story 
produces the following analysis of its 
attitudes and values: 

“The most significant overall atti- 
tude to come out of these crime stories 
is that crime does not pay; the crimi- 
nal is always caught in the end. The 
repercussions of criminal actions on 
society and the moral complexities of 
crime are barely touched. 

*“Money is an end in itself. This 
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By a T.V. Correspondent 


attitude is rarely enlarged upon unless 
it be to the extent that money is 
desired *so as to be able to get away 
from it all’. 

“ Two extreme views of work are 
violently contrasted here—the wrong- 
doer regarding it as a mug’s game, the 
hero as a source of self-respect. 

“ As in one of the Westerns, mad- 
ness is regarded as an acceptable cause 
of criminal activity, placing the 
criminal concerned on a_ different 
footing from other criminals. 

Because of the important part 
played by the forces of the law, vio- 
lence does not always decide the final 
issue of a crime story in the same 
way as it does in the Westerns. It 
often may, however, and in fact, 
although there are fewer actual mani- 
festations of it than in the majority 
of the Westerns, it is there as an ever- 
present threat. When it occurs, it is 
often superfluous to the story. 

Foreigners—South Americans, Ger- 


mans, Boers—are cast as villains, 
never as heroes.” 
Keynote of Violence 
The deeper one delves into the 


report the harder it becomes to escape 
the suspicion that behind a careful 
screen of the highest moral principle 
displaying the triumph of right over 
wrong. of good over evil, there lurks 
somewhere along the supply line of 
material a planned and hypocritical 
commercial policy. 

The report continues: “ Although 
there is a great deal of ‘real life’ 
drama in the crime series and, to 
some extent, the Westerns, they also 
are consciously set in a world of 
fantasy. The heroes and villains, the 
superlative detectives, the criminals 
who never get away with it, are all 
part of a set pattern in which the 
convention of right against wrong 
prevails. Though this moral frame- 
work is always present, it should be 
considered only in relation to the full 
spectrum of values conveyed. It is 
from this perspective that we must 
consider the prominence given to 
violence whether in pursuit of right 
or wrong. 

“As one writer has recently put it: 
‘Violence is not incidental—it is the 
keynote. The convention is brutality, 
shown in gloating detail. It is hard to 
believe that children accept all this 


as fantasy with no real-life implica- 
tions’. 

The important thing in this respect 
is that it would appear that the wit- 
nessing of occasional violence can be 
absorbed and digested without any 
significant real life implications. If 
violence, whether mental or physical, 
dispensed by one member of society 
to another is of itself alien to our 
normal behaviour, then it must be 
acknowledged that continual violence 
carries the stamp of abnormality.” 

Sources of Supply 

On previous occasions of criticism. 
the excuse has often been given that 
the vast amount of material required 
for programmes forces the T.V. com- 


panies to buy” extensively from 
American sources. But one must 
wonder objectively how far these 


excuses are valid. How many young 
English and Commonwealth film direc- 
tors do the T.V. companies sponsor? 
Have the resources of the amateur 
ciné clubs been fully explored? Are 
there even no alternative American 
programmes in which brutality and 
violence are not the keynote? As the 
writers of the report say: 

* We feel that there is surely a case 
for reducing the number of these types 
of dramatic series and for broadening 
the scope of those which remain. 
There are endless themes which could 
make exciting drama: world events, 
scientific discoveries, colonial politics, 
the Olympic Games—there is virtually 
no subject which could not be made 
interesting and popular, given first 
rate writers and adequate budgets. 
Series on topics such as these could 
do much to reflect and explain the 
world we live in, as is already done 
so well in I.T.V.’s ‘Emergency Ward 
10° and * Probation Officer °.” 

One further recommendation of the 
Council is that the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority should observe more 
closely the spirit of the obligations 
placed upon it by the Television Act 
of 1954: “that the programmes 
maintain a proper balance in their 
subject matter and a high general 
standard of quality ”. 


* The address of the Council for 
Children’s Welfare is: 
54 PLATTS LANE, 
LONDON, N.W.3 
Family Viewing: 3s. 6d. 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


EASSURANGE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 








9-11 DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM 5 


Midland 7610, 3427 
FACTORY GUARD SUNLIGHT HOUSE, QUAY STREET, 
SYSTEM LTD. MANCHESTER, 3 Deansgate 6811 
1-9 RIGBY STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 Central 7181 
11-19 WINE STREET, BRISTOL, 1 Bristol 26794 
49 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. C.1 City 5168 





KERSHAW ‘HOUSE, GT. WEST AD.. 
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TRANSPORT CAMPAIGN GAINS RESULTS 
Better Vehicle Security Position 


This report, published by courtesy of the Vehicles’ Security Committee 
of the Road Haulage Association, strikes an optimistic note. The campaign 
against the vehicle thief is still in its opening stages. But only the habitual 
and rigorous exercise of security precautions and the wider use of anti-thief 
devices will lead to the defeat of this class of criminal. 


N the first nine months of 1960, 

lorry thefts in the Metropolitan 
Police district were 10 per cent 
lower than in the corresponding 
period for 1959. The value of the 
goods stolen was also down, by 20 
per cent. These figures given to the 
Vehicles’ Security Committee by 


Scotland Yard are extremely en- 
couraging, especially when it is 


remembered that during 1960 the 
statistics for every other type of 
crime have continued to rise steeply. 


A Joint Effort 


There is little doubt that the 
efforts of the Vehicles’ Security 
Committee during the past year have 
contributed to this fall in the number 
of thefts and the committee is grati- 
fied that the advice it has been giving 
to hauliers on methods of prevent- 
ing theft have obviously been taken 
to heart by many people. The 
Vehicles’ Security Committee could 
not have achieved this result un- 
aided, and it is grateful to the trade 
Press and to other papers which have 
given a great deal of publicity to 
the problem of lorry thefts, thus 
undoubtedly helping to make hauli- 
ers aware of the dangers which 
exist. 

Battle Not Yet Won 

The fact that lorry thefts have 
shown a decline does not mean that 
the battle is won or that hauliers 
may become complacent and feel 
that the danger is passing. In fact, 
now that more and more hauliers 
are taking greater precautions with 
the loads they carry and are fitting 
devices as recommended by the 
committee, the danger is more acute 
for those transport operators who 
still do not bother to guard properly 
the goods they carry. As the thieves 
are frustrated from stealing lorries 
which have anti-theft devices they 
will concentrate their activities more 
and more on the large number of 
unprotected lorries which still exists. 
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It is becoming more important than 
ever to make sure that the thieves 
do not have an easy job. 


Success of Reward Scheme 

Further evidence of the success of 
the committee’s attack on the thieves 
is given by the reward scheme which 
was instituted some months ago. 
One such reward was paid a little 
while ago. A driver had been ap- 
proached by some thieves and asked 
to leave his lorry at a convenient 
café. He was offered a large sum 
of money to do this and was threa- 
tened that he would be “ carved 
up” if he informed his employer 
or the police. Instead of doing as 
the thieves told him, he told his 
employer and the police were able 
to trap the thieves who were eventu- 
ally convicted and received long 
terms of imprisonment. Because of 
the threat that had been made to the 
driver, it has been necessary to keep 
his name and the details of the case 
secret. 

At its last meeting the Vehicles’ 
Security Committee considered an- 
other case and recommended the 
payment of another reward to Mr. 
G. Murphy of Manchester. Mr. 
Murphy had seen two men stealing 
some cloth from a vehicle in Man- 
chester. He took the number of their 
vehicle and gave this and a descrip- 
tion of the men to the driver of the 
vehicle from which the goods had 
been stolen. As a result of his alert- 
ness the thieves were arrested and 
convicted. 

A Powerful Weapon 

These two examples in the short 
time since the scheme has been in 
operation show that here is a power- 
ful weapon in the fight to protect 
your vehicle. The more people who 
know of this reward scheme the 
more chance that if any of your 
goods are stolen someone will report 
the matter and enable the thieves to 
be convicted. 


Managements and Security Offi- 
cers are requested to make sure 
that all their drivers know of the 
reward scheme. Notices are now 
available from the head office of 
the Road Haulage Association which 
can be inserted in drivers’ pay 
packets. 

Value of Devices 

Anti-theft devices are one of the 
most effective means of preventing 
thefts. This is being proved time and 
time again by the experience of 
those members who have taken the 
trouble to fit them. One member of 
the association who has always fitted 
the devices himself has in the past 
experienced many losses from the 
vehicles of sub-contractors who have 
not bothered to thief-proof their 
vehicles. He embarked upon a cam- 
paign of persuasion and most of his 
sub-contractors now also fit anti- 
theft devices to their vehicles. In 
recent months there has been only 
one loss from a_ sub-contractor’s 
vehicle, and that vehicle did not have 
anti-theft devices. 

It cannot be stressed too often, 
therefore, that it is always well 
worthwhile to fit devices of this 
character. Although the Vehicles’ 
Security Committee has not yet 
found the perfect device, those 
which are on the market do help 
a great deal to frustrate the attempts 
of lorry thieves. 


NIGHT PATROLS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


From a staff of two, operating from 
a 15s. a week garage, the Metropolitan 
Night Patrol Service founded in 
November 1945, has been built up 
by the present Managing Director, 
Mr. Alex F. Bottomley, into a vigor- 
ous and officially approved organisa- 
tion employing over 500 persons. 

Now flourishing from its head- 
quarters at 309 South Terrace, Ade- 
laide, run by a staff of 75 persons, it 
operates 17 patrol rounds in the 
Metropolitan area, and at Elizabeth 
supplies watchmen guards for various 
premises, and a watching service for 
a number of Commonwealth and 
State Government Departments. 

One of the present staff in the com- 
pany is Mr. E. Bailey, formerly Chief 
Security Officer for Messrs. Pasold’s 
Ltd., of Langley, Bucks. 
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DO YOUR VEHICLES 
SOUND THE ALARM? 


Ouring the last 12 months more than £6,000,000 
of unprotected goods and vehicles stolen 


The Hartwood Alarm protects private and commercial vehicle 
users from the ever-increasing thefts of vehicles (petrol & diesel) 
and their valuable contents. 

The Hartwood system. A switch is fitted to each door, the boot 
and bonnet. By turning a key in an external control as you leave 
your vehicle, the alarm is brought into silent action. At the same 
time, your vehicle is effectively immobilised by the breaking of the 
ignition circuit. Any intruder attempting to enter the vehicle, 
immediately sets off the alarm which can only be stopped by the 
authorised key holder. 

An exclusive key which cannot be duplicated operates the system. 
In case of loss, only Hartwood can provide a repiacement. 

Vehicle protection. The Hartwood Alarm protects vehicles from all 
known methods of theft by foolproof immobilisation and by sound- 
ing the alarm immediately an intruder tries to enter the vehicle. 
Goods protection. While most garages are able to fit a simple 
immobiliser or secret switch which may delay a would-be vehicle 
thief, the Hartwood System protects the contents of your vehicle 
by sounding the alarm immediately unauthorised entry is attempted. 
Approved security. The Hartwood System, approved by leading 
Insurance Companies, already protects thousands of vehicles. No 
successful theft of a vehicle or its contents fitted with the Hartwood 
Security System has been reported. 

The Hartwood Service. The system is backed by a comprehensive 
after-sales Service, combined with regular servicing at our fitting 
and service centre. 
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VEHICLE SECURITY SYSTEMS 
PATENT APPLIED FOR NO. 12200/58 
Write for full details to: 
HARTWOOD ALARMS LTD: 
(DEPT. SG.1.) 


177-9 Golders Green Road, LONDON, N.W.I1. 
Speedwell 9861 
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‘uz portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
192 time and the number of the station 
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No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
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STOLEN CARS 


are avoidable ... 


. .. gain security and peace of mind 
by consulting 


G. H. WOOD & Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS, PATENTEES & FITTERS OF 
Special Anti-Thief Door Fittings 


. with exceptional key security 


““Deepro”’ Diesel Immobiliser 
. automatic fuel control 


““Carpro”’ Ignition Immobiliser 
... press-button” security 


“*Protex’’ Automatic Alarm 
. needs no setting 


“*Prolarm’’ Manual Alarm 
. an inexpensive safeguard 


We will be pleased to advise on your own 
particular protection problem 





SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 





Write or ’phone for brochure 
GLEBE ROAD, LONDON, E.8 CLISSOLD 4231 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 
No. 2 DISTRICT REVIEWS CAMPAIGNS 
“New Ideas Expected” — Mr. F. J. Armstrong 


Crime Prevention Officers of 
No, 2 District assembled last month 
at Durham County Police Head- 
quarters to consider plans for future 
prevention activities. 

Convened on Friday, I1th Nov- 
ember, by Mr. A, A. Muir, Chief 
Constable of Durham, the confer- 
ence was opened by Mr. F. J. Arm- 
strong, C.B.E., Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Constabulary and_ the 
Chairman of the Home Office 
Working Group on Crime Preven- 
tion, who said in his opening 
address: 

“Crime prevention as we know 
it has come to stay. It is a recent 
and new departure to the service. 
and up to the present only lip ser- 
vice has been paid to it.” 

It is interesting to see how special- 
isation is progressing and dealing 
with the upsurge of crime. There 
is no doubt that the present upsurge 
is due to the post war years and to 
increased prosperity. Even with 
recent developments of science and 
medicine we find it difficult if not 
impossible to alter human nature. 


Conditions of Success 

* With crime prevention we are 
taking part in a development which 
does not hit the headlines and the 
work seems unrewarding. However. 
1 did hear the Northern Newscaster, 
George House, this morning talking 
on the subject and I was very 
pleased. It was done well.” 

It does not seem rewarding work 
but in some aspects it is. It gives 
officers the opportunity to broaden 
their police service and maintain 
contact with the people. On the 
use of common sense plus the per- 
sonality of the Crime Prevention 
Officer will depend the success of 
the venture, and there is no doubt 
that it can be done successfully. 
Great care must be taken, however. 
for some firms have been put to 
expense. In a lot of cases suggestions 
have been implemented by business 
people and as a result of this many 
breaking offences have been reduced 
to attempts. 

“The Working Party report on 
Crime Prevention is now outmoded 
and out of date. It is my hope that 
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the Detective Committee now sitting 
will embody new ideas which will 
be included in the Appendix to the 
new report. 


Constable’s Part Essential 


** | must emphasise that as Crime 
Prevention Officers you must take 
your colleagues with you, especi- 
ally the uniformed men. The Police 
Constable has fallen back somewhat 
and the C.1.D. officers should work 
in close co-operation with him. He 
is usually the first to attend the 
scene of a breaking offence. We 
must instal the Police Constable to 
the position he was in 30 to 40 
years ago, With increased mechan- 
isation, for instance, wireless, we 
can put the uniformed Constable in 
his rightful place. Constables are 
informing on premises in need of 
security advice, so do see that he is 
put in the picture. 

“Crime Prevention is a wonder- 
ful opportunity of broadening Police 
experience, The time has come for 
the position of the Crime Prevention 
Officer to be justified for it is of a 
primary task in every force.” 


Conference Officers 


Mr. Armstrong and the Chief 
Constable left the conference after 
Mr. Arinstrong’s address, and 
Detective Inspector Humble of 
Durham was elected Chairman. 
Detective Sergeant Fairless was 


elected Secretary. 

Besides Mr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Muir, the following Officers attended 
the Conference: 

Det. Supt. Websdale, North Riding, 
Yorks.:; Det. Supt. Scott, Northum- 
berland: Det. Supt. Cook, Sunder- 
land: Det. Supt. Mitchell, Durham: 
Det. Ch. Insp. Boam, East Riding, 
Yorks.: Det. Insp. Humble, Dur- 
ham: Det. Insp. Clerke, Newcastle; 
Det. Insp. Sample, Middlesbrough; 
Det. Insp. Wood, Gateshead; Det. 
Insp. Evans, British Transport Com- 
mission; Det. Sergt. Chapman, Mid- 
dlesbrough: Det. Sergt. Crerar, Hull: 
Det. Sergt. Kenwick, Tynemouth: 
Det. Sergt. Thompson, River Tyne: 
Det. Sergt. Walker, British Trans- 
port Commission; Det. Sergt. Can- 
ning, York City: Det. Sergt. Howes, 





South Shields: Det. Sergt. Fairless, 
Durham; Det. Sergt. Johnson, Dur- 
ham; Det. Sergt. Maddison, Dur- 
ham; Det. Const. Wardhough, Tyne- 
mouth; Police Constable Naylor, 
Durham. 
Subjects Considered 
There was a fairly comprehensive 
agenda which covered the following 
items: 
1. Crime prevention 
between Forces. 
2. Crime prevention — assistance 
from the Architects’ Association. 
3. Crime prevention—-Approach to 
business firms. 
4. Security of farm implements. 
5. Liaison between the Police and 
insurance companies. 
6. Minimum standard fittings for 
cash carrying vehicles. 
7. Thefts of milk tokens and milk 


co-operation 


moneys. 

8. Thefts from road haulage 
vehicles. 
Mr. Armstrong and the other 


delegates attending the conference 
also viewed the exhibits in the per- 
manent crime prevention exhibition 
which is set up in the conference 
room. 

It was felt that the conference had 
served a very useful purpose in 
combining the efforts and ideas of 
all Northern Forces in crime 
prevention. 


CAMBRIDGE 
CRIMINOLOGIST’S 
REPORT 


The preliminary report of the Cam- 
bridge Institute of Criminology by the 
Assistant Director of Research, Mr. 
F. H. McClintock, and four other 
members reveals that planned “ pro- 
fessional ” robberies (on banks, people 
in charge of money in offices, or 
carrying money to and from banks) 
have doubled from 174 in 1957 to 
about 344 in 1960 in the Metropolitan 
Police area. 

The all-over figures for robbery 
show an increase between 1950 and 
1959 of 161 per cent, about 12 per 
cent of these cases involved violence 
with serious injury to the victim and 
threats with firearms appear to be 
increasing. The idea of the investiga- 
tion were to trace developing trends 
in the character of crime. 
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NOTTINGHAM PREVENTION DISPLAY 
SECURITY FIRMS’ EXTENSIVE SUPPORT 





NE of the best and largest crime 
prevention and security exhibi- 
tions yet held in Britain was staged 
at Nottingham City Police Head- 
quarters for a fortnight from 24th 
November. 

Well backed by security companies, 
it was opened by the Lord Mayor 
with supporting speeches by the Chair- 
man of the Watch Committee and the 
Chief Constable, Mr. Thomas Moore. 

Appeal to Citizens 

Mr. Moore previded a topical note 
by announcing that crime in Notting- 
ham had doubled in three years and 
that last year’s level had already been 
passed this month. 

He used the occasion to appeal to 
citizens to enter into crime prevention 
schemes. ‘* They have a duty ” he said, 
“not only to protect their own pro- 
perty, but that of other people”. The 
exhibition was being held to stimulate 
local interest, and the city had been 
saturated with leaflets. 

After stating that the largest increase 
was in the breakings’ class, he an- 
nounced his intention of forming a 
new Crime Prevention Department to 
reinforce previous approaches. 

Mr. Moore also welcomed any 
measure to put more constables on the 
beat, these officers being, he said, 
the intelligence of the Service. The 
Chief Constable praised Sergeant Price 
and Police Constable Scott for work- 
ing “like blacks” to organise the 
exhibition, and thanked exhibitors for 
their assistance. 


Impressive Demonstration 

Using stands of uniform frontal 
design provided by the Force, some 
20 firms put on an excellent display of 
devices and services. 
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Besides such well-known names at 
previous police exhibitions as Chubb 
& Son and Burgot Rentals, they in- 
cluded firms taking stands for the first 


time, among them Factory Guard 
System and American District Tele- 
graph. In alphabetical order the 


exhibitors were: 

Auto Call Ltd.: Burglar alarms and 
cash carrying cases. 

Burgot Rentals Ltd.: Double stand 
with 999 alarms, and infra red and 
sonic alarms for premises, general and 
club protection. 

Chubb & Son. Ltd.: Range of latest 
lock and safe security devices. 

Electrical Protection Services Ltd. 
(American District Telegraph): The 
largest stand, showing central alarm 
station equipment for bank and pre- 
mises protection. 

Factory Guard System Ltd.: Dis- 
play of premises protection by watch- 
ing services with “ dummy ” of a uni- 
formed security officer. 

Lancashire Dynamo Electronic Pro- 
ducts Ltd.: beam control equipment. 

Leyland Office Equipment Ltd.: 
safe and cabinet products (Chatwood- 
Milner agent). 


Pilkington Ltd.: Armoured glass 
products. 
Pye Ltd.: Display of TV closed 


circuit systems. 


Raleigh Ltd.: Locking device for 


bicycles. 

Security Express Ltd.: Pictorial 
illustrations of cash and _ valuables 
carrying services, 

Sentinel Alarm Co. Ltd.: Demon- 


stration of sonar sound wave alarm 
equipment. 


Telephone Rentals Ltd.: Watch- 
man’s patrol control system. 
Ultra Electronics Ltd.: Dialalarm 


warning system for burglary and fire 
protection, and premises “ paging ” 
system. 


‘attend the 





Above (left): 


the Lord Mayor at 
the A.D.T. stand with Mr. F. N. 
Ham. Top: a police stand showing 


an opened safe. Above: visitors at 


the Gazette stand. 


Wasp Alarm Co. Ltd.: Burglary 
alarm systems through agents, R. J. 
Pickford Ltd. 

Yale & Towne, 
locks. 

Among smaller displays were those 
by: 

Security Products Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd.: Cash carrying alarm bags. 


Ltd.: Keys and 


Gent & Co. Ltd.: Burglar alarm 
systems. 
The Security Gazette also took 


space to support the exhibition with 
publicity material. 


Police Prevention Stands 

A long display by Nottingham City 
Police illustrated the working of the 
999 information system and radio con- 
trol, and publicised the need for crime 
prevention by property owners. 
Another police stand showed an office 
safe after being “ blown” surrounded 
by debris. 

The visitors were also invited to 
showing of prevention 
films. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


Last month brought particularly severe losses to the G.P.O. and Barclays 
Bank in a new wave of safe attacks. They show a fresh determination by 
gangs to strike at any weak spot and appear to be the work of a large-scale 
organisation. These incidents, together with one at a Lloyds Bank in which 
an attendant was killed, gave November an even more depressing record 
than normal. And at the end of the month came news of a second successful 


raid on a S. Region railway mail van. 


£90,000 G.P.O. HAULS 


N two gelignite attacks at Aylesbury 
I and Camberwell, thieves succeeded 
in getting away with respectively 
£58,000 and £31,000 from Post Offices. 

The Aylesbury case was on the 
evening of 5th November at the main 
ottice. The building had no alarm 
system. Entry was made by an alley 
way at the side, then over a wall into 
a yard, and through a window. They 
forced a strongroom door (it was 
illuminated but was not directly visible 
from outside) and then expertly blew 
the safe. 

Their haul was made up of £50,000 
in N.H.1. stamps, £1,000 in cash, and 
the remainder in postage stamps. 
Another strongroom, the entrance to 
which was visible from the street, con- 
tained a large amount of cash but was 
not touched. 


Third Raid in Two Years 

At Camberwell Green Post Office 
on the 21st, stock and cash worth 
£31,000 was taken, again a large part 
of it, £11,800, being in N.H.I. stamps, 
and £2,200 in postage stamps. 

One unfortunate point was that the 
thieves entered by the same route as 
on two previous occasions—through 
a trap door in the roof. On the last 
entry, in August, the safe door was 
blown, £5,000 being taken in cash, 
orders, and stamps. Last month, the 
explosion blew off the safe door but 
the noise was not heard in a bus 
depot nearby. The first entry was two 
years ago when the safe attempt was 
unsuccessful. 


£25,000 LONDON BANK RAID 


A Barclays Bank branch in Queens- 
way, Bayswater, was the target of an 
oxy-acetylene gang on the week-end 
of 5th-6th November. In this case, 
entry was made into the bank by dril- 
ling a hole in the floor of a vacant 
flat above the bank. The previous 
tenant had left on the Friday and a 
member of the public reported seeing 
two young men and a young woman 
entering on the Friday night. 

From the banking hall, the gang 
cut a smallish hole in the strongroom 
door. It is assumed that one of them 
squeezed through and handed out the 


BIRMINGHAM RAID 
ATTEMPT 


Two masked men carrying revolvers 
walked into the Billesley, Birmingham, 
branch of the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Bank at closing time on 9th 
November. 

A girl cashier locked herself in a 
rear office to dial 999 while the man- 
ager, Mr. John Edwards, delayed the 
men, They demanded money and 
when he refused there was a struggle 
in which he was felled by a blow on 
the back of the head. 

Two shots were fired. One bullet 
was found embedded in the ceiling, 
the other passed waist high through 
the counter and the bullet was found 
in a drawer on the other side. Both 
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notes, to the value of £25,000. 
Cylinders and cutting gear were left 
behind. 

Deed boxes were also taken. Their 
contents are believed to have been of 
considerable value. 


And a Failure 


On 6th November, four men got 
away after being disturbed by patrol- 
ling police officers after they had tried 
to blow the safe at Camberwell main 
post office. Breaking equipment was 
left behind. 


men ran off to escape in a car wait- 
ing outside without stealing anything. 
Mr. Edwards had to receive hospital 
treatment for a cut head and bruises. 
Two days later two men were de- 
tained by police in Manchester in 
connection with the raid, 


£2,000 NIGHT SAFE THEFT 


At a Barclays branch at the Green, 
Southall, Middlesex, on the 20th there 
was a small but audacious raid on 
the night safe. Here the gang worked 
so quietly that the bank manager 
sleeping above was undisturbed. 

Having entered by cutting iron bars 
over a window at the rear, the thieves 
burned open the safe with oxy-acety- 
lene gear and took £2,000. 





REPEAT TACTICS IN 


£10,000 RAIL THEFT 
On the night of 29th November, 


bandits overpowered and _ bound 
Alfred Reynolds, a 61-year-old guard 
on the 7 p.m. train from Ore, Hast- 
ings to Victoria, and stole registered 
mail worth at least £10,000. Between 
Earlswood and Merstham other mem- 
bers of the gang interfered with the 
signals to stop the train, collected the 
mail bags, and drove off by car, The 
bandits on the train then stepped off 
into the darkness. 

The method employed in this latest 
theft bears a marked similarity to the 
previous attack on a mail van and 
guard on the Brighton line recently. 
(See page 355: new moves on G.P.O. 
and railway security.) 


Alarm Bell Panic 

Thieves who were prepared for a 
gelignite attack on a Lloyds Bank 
branch in New Road, Gravesend, 
earlier in the month got no further 
than the rear window. They had sawn 
through iron bars protecting it when 
a burglar alarm bell went off. The 
thieves departed, leaving gear behind. 

Co-operative Store Loss 

In a small-scale attack, a gelignite 
gang also stole £2,000 from a strong- 
room at the Co-operative Store, Long 
Buckby, Northamptonshire on the Sth. 


Street Ram Tactics 
GANG STEALS £7,500 
But £12,500 is Saved 


There was an ugly attack by a gang 
of five masked men on a cash-carrying 
car at Southwark on 9th November. 

The car, carrying £20,000 in two 
canvas bags and occupied by five em- 
ployees with a driver, was returning 
from the bank to the firm of Way- 
good-Otis, Ltd.. at about 10 a.m. 
when, only 200 yards from the firm’s 
works, it was rammed by a car con- 
taining one man. Immediately five 
thugs, armed with iron bars, sur- 
rounded it, smashed the windows, 
and seized the two bags holding 
£7,500. They ran to a waiting vehicle 
and escaped. 

The cases, containing £12,500, were 
probably saved by an employee who 
threw himself over them. 


Taken from Boot 


Less violent but successful methods 
were used in a second raid on the 
16th. Representatives of a_ building 
firm collected £3,872 from a bank at 
Alperton, Middlesex, locked it in the 
boot, and then entered their car. 

It was directly rammed against a 
tree by a waiting car. Two men 
threatened the occupants while the 
third opened the boot with a key. 
Then the gang drove off. 
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Property Thefts 
£10,000 B.B.C. RAID 


Using their own lorry, a gang es- 
caped with goods worth £10,000 from 
the B.B.C.’s central catering depot at 
Alexandra Palace early in the month. 
They comprised cigarettes, whisky, 
gin, and other spirits. The depot sup- 
plies establishments throughout the 
country. Two doors were forced to 
gain entry. 

This haul was followed on the 8th 
by the theft of a parked lorry in 
Bermondsey belonging to Caledonian 
Road Services. It contained £11,000 
worth of whisky on the way to the 
docks. 

A deception as British Road Ser- 
vices lorry driver and mate came off 
when two men calmly walked into a 
B.R.S. depot in Chelsea last month 
and drove away an 8-ton vehicle. It 
was loaded with three million cigar- 
ettes worth £20,000. 


Safe Raids Soar 
There have been some 260 safe 
robberies in the Greater London area 
so far this year. In October there 
were 50 compared with 20 in October, 
1959. The hauls have been worth 
almost £1,000,000. 


LARGE T.V. SETS HAUL 

Two hundred T.V. sets, worth 
between £14,000 and £15,000, were 
stolen from the Pye Radio works’ car 
park at Cambridge on the night of 
21st November. The van in which they 
were packed also vanished. 

The sets had been brought from 
Lowestoft for delivery to the firm’s 
London depot. 


Gelignite Thefts 


In two serious cases last month, 
thieves escaped with gelignite at Leek 
and Canterbury. The Leek theft was 
from an armoured store at a reservoir 
building site, 114 Ib., or about 23 
sticks being taken. 

The thieves crawled through barbed 
wire entanglements surrounding the 
steel store and smashed the solid 
metal hinges before removing the 
double-locked door which they after- 
wards replaced. They did not succeed 
in their attempt to enter the detonator 
store. 


The Canterbury loss was from a 
colliery. One hundred sticks were 
stolen at the beginning of the month. 
Then a week later the thieves returned 
to steal detonators. A hole was cut 
in the wire fence surrounding the 
explosives store. 
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GUARDING THE TURKEY 
Lancashire’s Novel Idea 


Lancashire Constabulary is to be 
congratulated on having thought up a 
direct way of fighting the apathy of 
poultry keepers to theft. In an area 
where there are over 17,000 registered 
poultry keepers owning more than 50 
head a piece, the problem is more than 


ever acute at Christmas time. So a 
timely warning from the Chief 
Constable and all members of the 
constabulary is going out to all poultry 
keepers in the form of a Christmas 
card, showing a turkey overprinted, 
with the wording: 


ARE YOUR POULTRY SECURE ? 
Do not let the thief have a Merry Xmas at your expense 


ly PROTECT YOUR POULTRY. 


Thousands of birds are stolen every year. 
O — OVER THE CHRISTMAS PERIOD, THIEVES ARE ACTIVE. 


Your poultry is their target. 


U — UNLESS YOU TAKE PRECAUTIONS, YOU WILL LOSE YOUR 


STOCK. 


Poultry in isolated positions are extremely vulnerable. 


L — LEARN BY THE MISTAKES OF OTHERS. 
No doubt your neighbour had hens stolen last year. 


j TAKE EVERY PRECAUTION. 


Secure your cabin, install lighting, etc. 
R REPORT ANY SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Persons loitering, vehicles parked in country lanes, etc. 
Y YOU WILL BENEFIT BY THE ADVICE OF YOUR LOCAL CRIME 


PREVENTION OFFICER. 


NOTTINGHAM 
EXHIBITION 
Among security devices displayed at 
the Nottingham crime prevention 
exhibition (see page 36/]) was the 
“Zenith” alarm car safe for cash 
carrying, manufactured by Clement 
Garratt & Co. Ltd. of Sheffield. 





Montreal Seeks Yard’s Help 

A request for assistance has been 
sent to Scotland Yard and the French 
Sureté from the Montreal Police after 
15 murders and 54 bank robberies in 
a year in the area. A gang war is 
believed to be responsible for many 
of the killings. 

The Scotland Yard detective has 
not yet been named. M. Gaubiac, a 
retired Director-General of the Paris 
police, is being sent from France. The 
officers will watch how the Montreal 
police work and suggest improve- 
ments. 





HOME AFFAIRS NIGHT 
The principal guest at a Home 
Affairs Dinner held last month by the 
London Press Club was Mr. R. A. 
Butler. Other guests included the Com- 
missioner, City of London Police, offi- 
cers from Scotland Yard headed by 
Mr. R. L. Jackson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Sir Ronald Howe, Associ- 

ate Editor of the Security Gazette. 


Lanarkshire C.I.D. 
Initiative 

The Lanarkshire Constabulary is 
to be congratulated on its initiative 
in setting up what amounts to a 
permanent Crime Prevention Exhi- 
bition at the headquarters in Hamil- 
ton. Chief Constable John Wilson, 
M.B.E., has also prepared and is 
distributing, free of charge, under 
the arresting title: WaNTED—You 
AND OTHERS FOR CRIME PREVEN- 
TION, a very useful basic manual 
covering all general aspects of the 
subject. 





Mr. John Wilson, M.B.E. 
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Personalia 


HOME OFFICE STAFF 
CHANGES 
Mr. W. H. Cornish, C.B., 
Appointed Metropolitan 
Receiver 

On 3rd November the Home Office 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
W. H. Cornish, C.B., as Receiver for 
the Metropolitan Police District in 
succession to Sir Joseph Baker, C.B.. 
who retires from the public service on 
31st December, 1960. 

Miss J. J. Nunn, Assistant Secre 
tary, is to be promoted Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State on Ist Janu 


ary. 1961, to take charge of the 
Childrens’ Department. Mr. G. H. 
McConnell will be transferred from 


the Childrens’ Department to the Civil 
Defence Department vice Mr. K. H. 


Parker, C.B.. who will take Mr 
Cornish’s place as Head of the Police 
Department. 

Miss K. M. Hill, M.B.E., is under- 


Assistant Inspector of Constabulary 
in succession to the late Miss B. M. 
Denis de Vitre, O.B.E. 





G.M. AWARD FOR 
GLASGOW FIREMEN 


Station Officer Peter McGill (left) 
and Fireman James Dunlop are 
shown in the above picture outside 
Buckingham Palace after receiving 
their decorations at an investiture on 
15th November. The awards were 
made in recognition of their actions 
during the disastrous whisky fire at 
Glasgow in March, in which 14 fire- 
men and five salvage men were killed. 


Wiltshire’s New C.I.D. Chief 

Detective Chief Inspector Arthur 
Tanswell has been appointed to be 
the new head of Wiltshire C.I.D. 
His promotion follows the death of 
the late Detective Superintendent 
Reginald Yeomans. 
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MR. GERALD PALING 


Our Legal Correspondent’s 
New Zealand Tour 


Mr. Gerald Paling, former Deputy 
Director of Public Prosecutions, 
and legal correspondent of Security 
Gazette, has just completed a success- 
ful lecture tour of New Zealand, 
including lectures at Dunedin (under 
the aegis of Otago University), Inver- 
cargill, and Christchurch (University 
of Canterbury), where he conducted 
a week-end seminar and gave talks 
on the department of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions and many famous 
trials: William Joyce, James Camb, 
Evans & Christie and Dr. Buck 
Ruxton. 

Among many other engagements 
Mr. Paling gave an address to the 
N.Z. Police, who, he tells us, have 
dropped the word “ Force ” from their 
official name. Mr. Paling will soon 
be returning to this country when we 
shall again be publishing his authori- 
tative monthly “* Legal Notes ” 


YARD OFFICERS WIN 
LIBEL CASE 


An action for libel was settled in 
favour of members of the Metropol- 
itan Police’s Research and Planning 
Branch in the High Court last month. 
The payment of substantial damages 
and costs was approved. 

Deputy Commander N. J. H. 
Darke, Chief Supt. E. J. Wallace, 
Supt. S. W. Wheal, Supt. J. R. Nor- 
man, and Principal Executive Officer 
G. S. Downes alleged libel by the 
Daily Sketch and Daily Graphic Ltd., 
and a reporter, Peter Duffy, in a 
Daily Sketch article in January, 1959. 
A second action by ex-Ch. Det. Supt. 
E. W. Daws against the same defend- 
ants was also settled. 

Mr. L. J. Belcourt, for the plaintiffs, 
said the defendants wished unre- 
servedly to withdraw the allegations 
made and to express their sincere 
regret for the annoyance and distress 
caused. 








MR. RONALD NOBLE’S 
SUDDEN DEATH 


greatly 


We regret to record the 
death on 13th November at the age 
of 48 of Mr. Ronald Noble, Chief 
Constable of Derby. His death was 
due to natural causes, among which 
may well be counted his unflagging 
devotion to duty, to the welfare of 
the men under him, and to the effici- 
ency of the Derby Force. 

Born in Edinburgh, Mr. Noble en- 
tered the Metropolitan Police in 
1934: on the outbreak of war, he 
volunteered for bomb disposal work, 
and won the G.M. and the King’s 
Commendation. In 1944 he became 
Deputy Chief Constable—the youngest 
ever—at Norwich, and 4 years later, 
Chief Constable at Burnley. His death 
at the height of his powers, is a griev- 
ous loss to the police service. 

Mr. Noble was a contributor to 
the Security Gazette and a keen sup- 
porter of the magazine. 


DEATH OF 
HARRY BATTLEY 


Inventor of “ Single System ” 

Mr. Harry Battley, the inventor of 
the “single” system” of fingerprint 
identification which was adopted in 
America, France, Germany and 
Britain, died in Stockholm aged 73, 
early in November. 

A police constable at Scotland Yard 
in 1906, he was transferred: to the 
fingerprint department a few months 
later, and after a brilliant career, re- 
tired as a superintendent. He settled 
in Sweden after the last war during 
which he served as a_ diplomatic 
courier. 


Deputy Commander Rawlings, C.I.D. 


The death last month, only a short 
time after his retirement, of 65 year 
old Deputy Commander William 
Rawlings brought many reminders 
from the Press of this officer’s excep- 


tional and individual character. Much 
quoted was his opinion that crime in- 
vestigation was 95 per cent perspira- 
tion, 3 per cent inspiration and 2 per 
cent luck. 
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THE MANAGEMENT KEY TO FIRE SAFETY 


Organisation and Planning 
Prevention Officer’s Status 
By H. Mason Bibby, M.Eng., M.Inst.Mech.E. 


In a notable address to the Industrial Fire Protection 
Association Conference last month, Mr. H. Mason 
Bibby made out an overwhelming case for “ elevating 
fire precaution on to a higher plane than that on which 
it usually and lamentably rests”’. This is a speech which 
in its analysis of responsibilities should be on every 
managerial desk, and only lack of space prevents us 





from publishing the text in toto. 


R. Bippy said: Management does not usually involve 
Mine doing of anything directly concerned with the 
performing of a function, although, of course, most 
managers do have some particular special line of their 
own. Management at any level is there to assess what has 
to be done and make arrangements for it to be done by 
other people who in their own particular field will probably 
be much more skilled than the manager himself, but on 
his way up he will have assimilated sufficient knowledge 
to enable him to know what sort of jobs are done by 
what kind of people. Before he can start to assemble a 
team of people round him he must be able to break down 
the operation of his business into the functions which have 
to be performed in order to make it run smoothly, Natur- 
ally he will assemble those in a rough order of importance 
and endeavour to appoint people accordingly. Here the 
danger lies that fire precautions and all that goes with it 
will tend to conte very low on the list because, until he 
has had experience of fire, it will not stand in front of him 
as an ever pressing requirement as compared with, say, 
sales, finance or design. It will be the object of my remarks 
today to make a case for elevating fire precautions on to 
a higher plane than that on which it usually and lament- 
ably rests. 

The words “ fire safety” taken together seem to express 
a mutual contradiction, but I think we can all accept that 
they mean “the making of conditions as safe as possible 
for persons, plant and property in face of the ever present 
risk of fire” 

So now let us work backwards by assuming that fire 
safety in industrial establishments, including warehouses, 
offices, laboratories, etc., is the responsibility of the 
manager whom we have in mind and that he is account- 
able for this to the owners of his business, to the law and to 
the public. Naturally the owners of a business expect their 
management to achieve the maximum possible long-term 
return for the money they have put into it, but this must 
be consistent with compliance with the law and good social 
behaviour, otherwise they will either be put out of business 
by legal process or they will not be able to attract the right 
type of employees and retain their customers. 


Insurance Advice 


The financial consequences of a fire are compensation 
for personal injury (or death), loss of physical assets in the 
form of property, plant and stocks, and the loss of profit 
which would otherwise have been made had the business 
not been interrupted by fire. Against all these risks it is. 
of course, possible to insure—indeed the compensation to 
employees is provided by Statute although there is room 
for argument as to whether the National Insurance provides 
adequate compensation—but adequate insurance to cover 
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everything may be very expensive indeed, and therefore 
the manager is faced with the dilemma between carrying 
the risk in order not to reduce his profits too much and 
paying for maximum cover. Fortunately there is generally 
a middle course in that various and often substantial 
reductions in premium can be obtained if certain condi- 
tions as regards fire extinguishing equipment, particularly 
sprinklers, and methods of working are observed. Here 
I must stress that whenever a major alteration to any 
premises is being contemplated or entirely new premises 
and processes are being considered, it is very wise indeed 
to consult the advisory department of an insurance com- 
pany. As industrial processes become larger and more 
automatic on the line flow system, the hazard from fire 
spread is increasing every day. It may indeed be prudent 
to interrupt deliberately the flow process in order to 
provide a fire break. | cannot stress too strongly that top 
management should insist that in a new factory design 
team there should be on hand practically the whole time 
some person who is charged specifically with the task 
of keeping the fire hazard in all its aspects to the com- 
mercial minimum. It is not good enough to expect or hope 
that some outside agency such as the local authority or 
the fire insurance will take responsibility for the fire side 
of a scheme. The former will undoubtedly see that certain 
minimum standards are observed and the latter will grade 
the premium rate according to their assessment of the 
overall risk created by the new proposal. But from every 
point of view it is far preferable to insist that the design 
team build into each and every one of their proposals the 
maximum practicable amount of fire prevention. It is very 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule as to the size 
of job which should have the specific attention of a fire 
prevention expert at the design stage and so I can only 
say that ideally no changes in process or plant or building 
should take place without prior consultation with a fire 
prevention officer. Of course in practice this is probably 
impossible in most organisations, and so I say that the 
manager must by his own example see that all his sub- 
managers are continually alert to the possibility of fire 
and the consequence of it. Even on his walks around the 
plant, offices or warehouses, he should try to make himself 
a fire inspector and always be asking about various aspects 
of the subject. 


The Legal Responsibility 
The legal aspects of fire precautions are in the main 
confined to the human side. The clause which perhaps 
creates the most difficulty with regard to interpretation is 
that concerned with the giving of signals on the outbreak 
of fire. The wording of the clause calls for a system of 
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warnings which shall be clearly audible throughout the 
building in which the fire has occurred. 

It very often happens that a factory consists of a number 
of contiguous buildings and it may be difficult to decide 
which building or buildings together constitute a building 
for the purpose of the Factory Acts. There is obviously a 
case for the limitation of the extent of an alarm for every 
single outbreak of fire in a huge factory employing several 
thousand people and yet it may be prudent to warn a 
limited number of people in the general vicinity of the 
outbreak of fire. Also the Act seems to imply that the 
warning must be given simultaneously to all concerned 
and that seems to preclude a system of hand bells, gongs 
manually operated, hooters, etc., because the warning may 
not be heard and re-transmitted by someone in the pre- 
arranged chain of warning. Furthermore, there may be a 
delay which, on account of the location of the site of the 
fire, loses valuable time for evacuation of personnel. There 
might be the case of a serious and rapidly spreading fire 
on the ground floor of a multi-storey building and, 
although if the escape system has been adequately designed 
there should be no risk of people being actually trapped, 
it is obviously important from a morale point of view to 
get people from on top of a fire as soon as possible. Here 
again we come back to the manager who cannot delegate 
his responsibilities to the Factory Inspector or some such 
outside authority. He must make sure that at least the 
minimum requirements of the law are continuously com- 
plied with. The only advice I can give here is to point 
out that anyone who employs over ten persons should 
consult his local Inspector of Factories and seek to obtain 
from him, preferably in writing, an agreed interpretation 
of the Act for this particular purpose. 


The Moral Responsibility 

A man of very high public conscience might never rest 
until he had covered every contingency which occurred to 
him both as regards the safety of his employees and that 
of his neighbours and the general public. Moreover, he 
is in a bit of a cleft stick. Whereas he can consult inde- 
pendent people about the legal interpretation of his 
responsibilities and can get a very good commercial 
appraisal of his risks from the insurance company, he 
is in a somewhat embarrassing position if he seeks advice 
on the moral situation as he will feel bound to take it 
whatever the cost. Fortunately, most people have a pretty 
good standard of social behaviour and most transgressions 
in this respect arise out of ignorance. | am sorry to say 
that in my experience far too many industrialists are much 
too ignorant about fire and its causes, and they go along 
blissfully taking the view that “mine is not a fire risk 
business and it won’t happen to me; even if it does it 
can’t spread in my fire-proof building and the brigade will 
soon have it out”. 


Practical Suggestions to Combat Ignorance 

How can we “get at” management? I suppose that 
propaganda is the answer, but management has become 
very case hardened against the more obvious types of 
propaganda. With all due respect, I am not too sure that 
it can be done entirely through the agency of, say, the 
local authority fire prevention officers, excellent though 
the advice of these gentlemen is, when sought. So far as 
I am aware none of the formal management training 
courses ever touch on fire precautions as being part of 
management’s job. They talk a great deal about account- 
ancy, time and motion study, budgetary control, high 
pressure sales technique, finance, labour relations, etc., but 
we all know that a serious fire can knock all those sideways 
in a matter of minutes. We want to introduce the subject 
to the unconverted, and to do this we may have to sand- 
wich it into courses more ¢irectly concerned with con- 
ventional aspects of management. 
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The Nature of Fire 

Let us dwell for a moment on the nature of fire. We 
can have three grades of fire. First, there is oxidation of a 
substance during which heat is generated but no visible 
flame develops. Next, we can have a rate of heat generation 
greater than the rate of heat dissipation and that goes on 
until substance, or part of it, is turned into vapour. This 
is called the flashpoint, and if the temperature rises still 
turther, we shall reach the ignition point, that is the final 
point, when the vapour combining with the oxygen in the 
atmosphere bursts into flame. After that stage the process 
is usually accelerated and there is a rapid spread of fire. 
The most violent form of fire is, of course, an explosion, 
but this can only be caused when the solid particles, or 
vapour, are dispersed in the atmosphere in approximately 
the right proportion within a confined space—which, 
however, can be of any size. 

Fire Spread 

In the matter of fire spread, | would draw attention to 
two tactors, The first is ventilation, and the second con- 
ductivity. In order to provide reasonable working condi- 
tions ventilation is obviously necessary. Unfortunately, in 
some circumstances ventilation is a potential cause or 
vehicle for fire spread. In the case of a smouldering fire 
good ventilation will contribute to the rate of combustion, 
and only in extreme cases is it possible to extinguish a fire 
with a blast of air when the rate of air supply to the course 
of fire is sufficient to cool the burning supvstance below the 
flashpoint of any of its volatile constituents. In the case of 
extraction ventilation, the burning gases from a fire may 
be conveyed to an entirely ditferent place and if there are 
combustible materials there another fire will start, due to 
the large volume of air being supplied to it, and will 
continue, perhaps undetected, even arter the first has been 
put out. From this it follows that in the design of a ventila- 
tion system great regard should be given to the potential 
fire hazards. How often have serious hotel, restaurant. 
large stores and office fires been caused from small begin- 
nings on account of a badly designed ventilating system? 
Spread of fire by conduction is not as common as by 
ventilation, but with the increase of metal panelling in 
office and works’ partitioning, it must not be overlooked 
that heat can be transmitted of sufficient strength to com- 
mence a fire. 

Up until now I have been using the term ventilation 
in the conventional sense, but I now want to refer to a 
special application where it is useful in the prevention of 
fire spread, There has been a great deal of fire loss in the 
last few years in what might previously have been regarded 
as comparatively safe and almost fireproof buildings. | am 
referring, of course, to the large single storey building of 
all-metal or metal and asbestos construction. This building 
is in effect a tunnel and in order to keep the weather out 
the roof is usually fairly well sealed; normal ventilation 
is provided by the windows or, in special cases, such as 
where there is paint spraying, by artificial ventilation. In 
both cases, however, the space between, say, the level of 
the eaves and the ridge, is an almost airtight inverted box. 
A fire in any part of that building will create hot gasses 
which rise to the roof and, being unable to escape, will 
then travel the length of the building. The radiant heat 
from these gases will be a potential source of ignition to 
any combustible materials below possibly, for example, in 
a dispatch or raw materials’ bay at the end of the building. 
The way to prevent this type of fire spread is to have 
a means of venting the roof immediately above the initial 
fire and as soon as it has occurred. I will not go into 
details now but this can obviously be done by manually 
or automatically opened louvre-type shutters. In a more 
haphazard way an asbestos sheet roof is better than steel 
or aluminium because it is more likely to shatter and self 
vent when a fire becomes serious. Cont. on p. 368 
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This gadget ~~ 
saved a whole factory 


This A.F.A. automatic fire detector, fitted years ago in an industrial client’s 
storeroom and almost forgotten, dramatically came to life one night last month. 
It detected a small fire, called the Brigade automatically and probably saved the 
entire factory! A.F.A. protects hundreds of buildings and stops over fifty such 
fires every year. Please post the coupon below, or ring us at Larkswood 8373 

or at our branch at Bristol (47898), Birmingham (Midland 5269), Edinburgh 
(Caledonian 5800), Glasgow (Douglas 1690), Harrogate (5262), Leicester (66990), 
Liverpool (Central 9653), or Manchester (Moss Side 4647). 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


To: ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS LTD., 
CLAREMONT ROAD, LONDON, E.17 
Please send me full details of the A.F.A. 





Address 


automatic fire detector system. 
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Fire Causation and Sources of Spread 

So far | have dealt with the causation of fire and 
possible sources of spread. | would now like to dwell 
tor a short time on the basic construction of a building 
in relation to fire hazards. | want to deal with the fire 
risks associated with so-called fireproof building because 
herein lies unsuspected danger. Although very modern 
buildings will almost certainly have been built to conform 
with the L.C.C. model bye-laws or the equivalent, there 
are still many apparently fireproof buildings which do not 
constitute the hazard which | will describe. If you try to 
burn a solid timber beam, unless it has unfortunately been 
thoroughly soaked with oil, you will find it extremely 
difficult. The charring which takes place acts as an insu- 
lator and prevents the heat getting to the uncharred core 
and thus the volatile constituents of the timber may not be 
evaporated for a very long while, by which time the initial 
fire may have been extinguished and the building will 
temporarily at any rate remain intact. When cast iron was 
introduced to replace wood for structural members there 
was even a slight improvement and the building held until 
the heat was sufficient to cause failure of the cast iron 
either by melting or stresses set up due to unequal expan- 
sion, Then rolled steel came in to replace cast iron and 
with it the whole design changed. In many cases the 
weight of the floor beams at the outer ends was taken by 
steel columns and, because of the additional strength for 
a given depth and cost of beam, the floors themselves 
became much more substantial in the form of brick arches 
or various forms of concrete construction. We then had a 
wholly incombustible structure—a fireproof building! 


Fatal Chain of Events 


However, steel has the unfortunate property of losing 
its strength after a certain temperature has been reached. 
Obviously, the underside of main floor beams are the 
most likely portions to be subject to the heat of a fire 
in a building. When this occurs at any point in the integ- 
rated structure of steel-framed buildings, collapse is very 
sudden and is apt to spread rapidly because a collapsed 
beam will almost certainly exert a sideways pull on adja- 
cent members and joints of a magnitude for which they 
were not designed. Now if the floor above the fire has on 
it plant or stocks of a combustible nature they will be 
poured on to the fire if the floor collapses and the process 
accelerates with alarming rapidity. It is therefore very 
important to take steps to delay the heating of structural 
members and this is usually done by encasement with 
concrete. In the case of columns this adds fractionally to 
the rigidity of the columns and is a structural advantage, 
but in the case of horizontal members the extra weight of 
the concrete has to be allowed for in the design of the 
beams thereby making them larger, more expensive and, 
with the concrete covering, taking up valuable headroom. 
In some cases the floor to floor dimensions may have to 
be increased. Therefore the making of a simple steel- 
framed building fireproof in the accepted sense of the 
word will probably be quite expensive. 

A wise manager will assure himself that provisions of 
this sort are properly allowed for in the designs upon 
which the first estimates for a new building are made. In 
the case of an old steel-framed building where concrete 
encasement may not be practicable, serious consideration 


| should be given to the types and quantities of material 


installed and stored on the upper floors in order to reduce 
the so-called “fire loading”. As far as ground floors are 
concerned, I personally do not think that fire loading is a 
rational measure of the fire hazard! After all, it seems 
obvious that there is a vast difference between the risk 
appertaining to, say, petrol and the same calorific value 
of compressed cotton bales. I am prepared to accept fire 

Cont. on p. 384 
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J.F.R.O. STAGE RESEARCH DISPLAY 


Minister Opens Borehamwood Centre 


cag facilities for research 
into the causes of fire and into 
fire prevention have been placed on 
a new footing with the opening at 
Borehamwood of new laboratories 
and administrative offices for the 
Fire Research Station. The official 
opening ceremony was performed on 
4th November by the Minister of 
Science, Lord Hailsham. 

The new buildings replace a 
number of old-fashionec and over- 
crowded units, They comprise a 
three-storey block and 30 ft. high 
workshop type laboratories for hyd- 
raulics and radiation and chemical 
engineering research. 

‘ire Spread 

Following the opening, the station 
put on a series of demonstrations 
which graphically illustrated modern 
methods of fire fighting. They were 
divided into sections of primary 
interest to the fire services and to 
industry. 

An experimental four-storey tower 
was used to sh6w the effect of fire 
spread and fire escape when certain 
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modern materials are involved in 
the construction of external wall 
panels. The station has been experi- 
menting with an outer cladding of 
asbestos/cement sheeting and an 
inner lining of plaster board on a 
timber frame with an infill of foamed 
plastic: and the aim of the practical 
test was to show that this type of 
construction could prevent fire 
penetration into upper rooms when 
exposed only to fire from outside. 


Inert Gas Tests 


An exhibit which attracted much 
attention was a Viper turbo-jet 
engine with a reheat section added, 
mounted with a fuel tank and con- 
trol equipment on a three-ton lorry. 
It is being used in tests as an inert 
gas generator to determine how far 
the forcing of the gas into buildings 
can quench fire and smoke. A 
cautionary note is sounded by the 
Station on these experiments but 
the first tests have been promising. 

The basis of the experiment is to 
inject water into the jet’s exhaust 
gas. This both reduces the tempera- 


A special 
apparatus 
devised to 
study the 
rate of 
spread of 
fire. 

Herea 
burning 
wood pile 
is subjected 
toa wind 
of 10 m.p.h. 


ture of the gas by vapourising the 
water and reduces the oxygen con- 
centration of the gas by dilution 
with the water vapour. The gas 
ejector thus contains 45 per cent 
water vapour, 45 per cent nitrogen, 
and about 7 per cent oxygen, the 
remainder being carbon dioxide. In 


comparison, atmosphere air con- 
tains 21 per cent oxygen. 
Best Spread for Foam 
Another valuable demonstration 


was that concerned with the spread- 
ing of foam. In cases where foam 
is required, one problem is the 
selection of the best method for 
obtaining quick spread _ without 
wasting the substance by spreading 
too thickly—in short, selecting the 
“critical thickness”. The Station 
showed equipment now being used 
for research into this difficulty. 

It demonstrated that the stiffer 
foams seal a flammable liquid sur- 
face with a thinner layer than do 
the more fluid foams and also 
break down less readily. Against 
this advantage the more fluid types 
naturally spread more quickly. The 
aim now is to find improved ways 
of applying the stiffer foams, possi- 
bly by spray. 


Heat Transfer Study 


A further investigation at Bore- 
hamwood is into the effect of wind 
on fires and in particular into the 
calculation of the safe separation 
distance between buildings. A 
wooden crib is used in which the 
influence of winds between 5 and 
15 m.p.h. can be studied. Measure- 
ments are made on the size of flame 
produced, flame deflection, rate of 
spread, and temperatures. The 
object is to establish a basic under- 
standing of the process of heat 
transfer from which the optimum 
separation distances and the size 
of fire breaks can be decided. 

Other aspects demonstrated were 
the design of ducts for industrial 
uses to prevent or minimise the risk 
of explosion, especially by the intro- 
duction of vents: and the assessment 
of explosion dangers in the presence 
of industrial dusts. 

Cont. overleaf 
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J.F.R.O. Research, cont. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
RESEARCH 
The Joint Fire Research Organi- 
zation was set up in 1946 by the 
Department of Scientific and In- 


dustrial Research and the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, representing 


the insurance companies. Today, its 
Fire Research Station at Boreham- 
wood is the largest and best equipped 
organization of the kind in the 
world, employing a total staff of 
136, under the leadership of Mr. 
D. 1. Lawson, the Director, (Right.) 

The nucleus of this organization 
began even earlier when, in 1935, 
the Fire Offices’ Committee built 
the Fire Testing Station on part of 
the present site. The original 
“Furnace Building’, for testing 
elements of structure, still fulfils its 
original function but this is now only 
a part of a comprehensive research 
station where the many problems 
associated with fire are studied. The 
problems tackled arise in several 
different ways. They may be brought 
to notice by a study of fire statistics, 
by industrial developments, by the 
discussions of British Standards or 
Codes of Practice Committees, Fire 
Insurance Companies, or by the 
needs of other Government depart- 
ments. 

A Fire Research Board, to which 
members are appointed jointly by 
the D.S.I.R. and Fire Offices’ Com- 


mittee, advises on the research 
programme. The members do not 
represent any particular body or 


organization but serve in a personal 
capacity. They are chosen from 
among scientists, industrialists, and 
professional men of standing, whose 
special knowledge and experience 
are invaluable. They are assisted by 
assessors who represent Govern- 
ment departments with special res- 
ponsibilities for fire prevention and 
fire protection. The work of the 
Station is organized in five sections. 

The Operational Research and 
Intelligence Section deals with the 
details of about 120,000 fires a year, 
all of which have been attended by 
local authority fire brigades. After 
coding and analysing them, the sec- 
tion produces annual statistical 
tables and notes trends in the inci- 
dence of fire, casualties, and 
damage. Detailed studies are made 
of specific hazards—for example, 
fires caused by oil-burning appli- 
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ances or by electricity. Investiga- 
tions are also made into the effec- 
tiveness of equipment. 


The Ignition and Growth of Fire 
Section studies the physical aspects 
of ignition, combustion, and heat 
transfer. Techniques involving the 
use of models are being developed 
to determine the factors—particu- 
larly wind, ventilation, fuel and 
shape and size of compartment 
which control the growth of fire and 
its spread within and _ between 
buildings. The work is aimed at 
providing a scientific basis for the 
fire grading and adequate separa- 
tion of buildings. Laboratories in 
10 other countries are also co- 
operating in an international pro- 
gramme of model experiments, and 
it is hoped that this will lead to a 
better understanding of the progress 
of fires in buildings. 


Building Materials and Struc- 
tures: this section studies building 
materials under fire conditions to 
obtain basic data for the design and 
protection of structures—knowledge 
which will help to control the 
development and spread of fire. The 





section also carries out, at the 
request of manufacturers, many 
tests on structural elements, and 


spread-of-flame tests on building 
materials. Its work is being used 
in the revision of building bye-laws, 
and in the advice given to archi- 
tects, builders, structural engineers, 
and local authorities on appropriate 
types of structure and materials. 
Chemistry and Chemical Engin- 
eering: concerned with industrial 
fires and explosives involving gases, 
vapours, dusts, and unstable materi- 
als not classified as explosives, the 
section works in close co-opera- 
tion with the Factory Inspectorate of 
the Ministry of Labour, its aim 
being to assess hazards and devise 
precautionary measures. In collab- 
oration with the Extinguishing 
Materials and Equipment Section, 
studies are made of the means of 
extinguishing fires in inflammable 
liquids, the use of vapour phase 
inhibiting agents and the possibility 
of extinguishing fires in buildings 
by filling the interior with inert gas 
the experiment described above. 
The Extinguishing Materials and 
Equipment Section concentrates on 
studying the properties of, and 
methods of applying, extinguishing 
agents such as water, foam, and 
dry powder. Models of rooms and 
buildings are used to learn more 
about the various mechanisms by 
which water puts out fires. It also 
studies the automatic detection of 
fires and the performance of detec- 
tion systems: and it carries out tests 
many of them for the Fire Offices’ 
Committee—on equipment including 
automatic fire alarms and sprinkler 
systems, and portable fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances. 


INDUSTRIAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


A Successful Conference 


Delegates assembled for this im- 
portant conference at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on 17th November 
and were welcomed by the President 
of the I.F.P.A., Sir Alexander 
Ingleby-Mackenzie, K.B.E., C.B. 
After an opening address by the 
Under Secretary of State, Home 
Office, Mr. K. A. L. Parker, C.B., 
who stressed the Government’s in- 
creasing interest in prevention and 
research, Mr. R. Hibbitt, Senior Fire 
Prevention Officer of the City of 
Manchester Fire Brigade, read a 
most instructive paper on “ Indus- 


trial Fire Prevention *’. 

After an interval and a _ short 
discussion, Mr. H. Mason Bibby, 
M.Eng., M.Inst.Mech.E., gave a 
most impressive speech on the res- 
ponsibilities of management in in- 
dustrial fire safety. 

There followed an analysis of 
results of close investigation into 
the Glasgow fire by Mr. M. Chad- 
wick, C.B.E., M.I.E.S., M.1.Fire E., 
of the City of Glasgow Fire Brigade 
and the proceedings were wound 
up by Mr. E. E. Chanter, L.I.Fire E., 
M.Inst.Pet., in a closing address. 
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Fire Reports 


FULL DESTRUCTION OF WAREHOUSE 
Major Manchester Fire: Congested Site: Old Building 


AMAGE to. contents of some 

£750,000 and the total loss of the 
premises were recorded after a disast- 
rous fire on 18th October at the Roch- 
dale Canal warehouse in Dale Street, 
Manchester. Three firemen required 
hospital attention. 

The building was constructed in 
1822 and the reason for the extreme 
rapidity of fire spread was the lack 
of fire separation. Situated in the city’s 
19th century development ring, the 
area also presented the brigades with 
great problems of access caused 
largely by parked vehicles. 

Chief Fire Officer K. N. Hoare, 
M.L.Fire E., Manchester Fire Brigade, 
states in his report : 

Erected as a canal basin warehouse 
and surrounded on two sides by 
water, the building was of four and 
five storeys approximately 500 ft. long 
and 60 ft. wide. It occupied an island 
site with the canal to the south and 
east, a large enclosed car park to the 
north and Dale Street to the west. 
Dale Street provided the only entrance 
to the car park which fronted the 
premises. 

Constructed of brick load bearing 
walls, the roof was slated on timber 
principals, the floors 14 in. boarded 
and the ceilings open joisted with 
timber cross beams supported by un- 
protected cast iron stanchions. Verti- 
cal openings and trap doors, open 
hoistways and chutes, open wooden 
staircases and fibre board partitioning 
were prevalent internal features. Un- 
provided with any fire-stop doors, the 
second and third floors were virtually 
open from end to end, facilitating free 
travel along the whole of the 500 ft. 
length at these levels. 

The premises were occupied by a 
number of firms, and large stocks of 
furniture, latex and rubber foam, 
packaging materials, baled cotton, 
yarn and foodstuffs, heavy merchan- 
dise and office fittings were stored 
throughout. 


Seen from Car Park 

The first call was received at 22.10 
hrs. by Exchange telephone from a 
security watchman. His duties mainly 
consisted of supervising the large car 
park fronting the warehouse. He ob- 
served smoke issuing from crevices 
round the windows on the ground 
floor. 

London Road Fire Station is less 
than half a mile from the address 
and, on arrival of the first appliances, 
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entry from the car park was forced 
into the ground and first floors, where 
severe fire was observed spreading 
down an internal staircase from the 
first floor. At the same time, extensive 
fire showing through the rear windows 
was observed from across the canal, 
and a request for assistance was des- 
patched. 

Clearly, the fire had reached serious 
proportions internally before discovery 
and the crews were forced to with- 
draw from the building shortly after 
the initial attack. 

Fire-fighting measures from the rear 
had to be directed across the canal 
and those from the front were seri- 
ously hampered in the initial stages 
by scores of locked, parked cars. 
A south-easterly wind of 20 m.p.h. 
was blowing across the building from 
back to front, enveloping the whole 
of the car park in dense, acrid smoke. 
Under these conditions, police and 
others provided yeoman assistance in 
the removal of the vehicles, but as the 
only exit was into Dale Street, un- 
avoidable congestion resulted, aggrav- 
ated by the arrival of reinforcing fire 
appliances. 


Major Incident 


The fire spread with remarkable 
rapidity, laterally and vertically, and 
efforts to confine it to the centre sec- 
tion of the premises by means of 
turntable ladder water streams, ground 
monitors and ground jets, were prov- 
ing unavailing. The hallmark of a 
major incident was obvious and 
further assistance requested. Smoke 
conditions to the front eased as the 
roof caught alight and certain external 
walls collapsed, but intense heat 
radiation and flying brands proved a 
greater hazard. Turntables and pump- 
ing equipment positioned during the 
earlier stages had to be withdrawn. 
more protective water curtains pro- 
vided on adjacent property, and pre- 
ventive fire patrols instituted in multi- 
storey commercial and industrial pre- 
mises hundreds of feet away to the lee 
of the fire. 

After I+hrs. of strenuous efforts. 
the fire was surrounded with 35 water 
streams from turntable ladders, ground 
monitors, radial branches and ground 
jets, using mains and canal water. In 
total about 5}-million gallons of water 
were used to subdue the outbreak. 

During the latter stages of the 


operation, a further structural collapse — 


of an external wall injured two station 


officers and a fireman. All three were 
detained in hospital, the most seriously 
injured with a broken leg, the others 
with cuts, sprains, and bruises. 

A “stop” message was despatched 
from the fire-ground at 01.12 hrs., but 
watching duties continued for several 
days. 


Cause Not Known 


After exhaustive enquiry, the cause 
of fire remains unknown, though evi- 
dence seems to indicate that the fire 
originated most probably on the first 
floor of the section used as a furniture 
store. The tenants of this section had 
only been in occupation a few months 
following destruction by fire of their 
previous premises. 

Factors contributing to this disast- 
rous loss can briefly be stated as: 

1 The size, age and internal construc- 
tion of the warehouse, inflammable 
contents and lack of fire separation 
which permitted fire travel throughout 
the whole height, length and breadth 
of the premises. 

2 The limited accessibility of the site. 
3 The unfavourable wind and smoke 
conditions which blacked out the 
whole car park area. 

4 The presence of locked cars, lorries 
and tankers on the car park severely 
restricted mobility of the fire-fighting 
personnel and equipment. 

5 The presence of an oil heating in- 
stallation in a section of the premises 
near Dale Street. The storage tank— 
600 gallon capacity—was located on 
the ground floor near the entrance to 
the car park and bursts of flaming 
oil vapour were intermittently ejected 
across the car park entrance, adding 
a further complication to the already 
restricted entrance to the fireground. 

A gratifying feature was the effec- 
tive functioning of the inter-brigade 
mobilising arrangements. Appliances 
from Lancashire County Fire Service, 
Cheshire County Fire Service, Sal- 
ford, Oldham, and Stockport, re- 
sponded with commendable speed and 
rendered valuable assistance. In total 
30 appliances attended the incident 
and the personnel numbered 100. 

Fire Reports, cont. overleaf 
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Fire Reports, cont. 


SUDDEN CHEMICAL OUTBURST 
Intense Fire at Storage Building 


A’ unusual incident involving a 
£& chemical blowing agent led to a 
sudden but intense blaze at a storage 
warchouse in Trafford Park, Urm- 
ston, used by LC.I. Ltd. At the time 
of the fire, last August, newspaper 
reports stated that some secrecy had 
been cast over the outbreak. 

A stream of burning gases presented 
a fire problem and most damage was 
caused by heat generation. 

Chief Officer A. E. Bowles, M.B.E., 
Lancashire Fire Brigade, now reports: 

The fire broke out at 11.15 hrs, in 
a warehouse annex. This warehouse is 
one of a number of buildings erected 
within a site area of above 90 acres 
for the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion in 1940. It is operated by Sutton 
and Sons (Warehousing) Ltd., and is 
used solely for the storage of a variety 
of chemicals in kegs, steel drums, 
fibre drums, bags, and other types of 
container, on behalf of LC.I. Ltd. 

At each end of and adjoining the 
main building are annexes of type 4 
construction, having brick walls, con- 
crete floors, and pre-cast reinforced 
concrete roofs, each approximately 
220 ft. by 15 ft. These annexes are 
divided into separate compartments of 
varying size. 

One of the brick compartments, 
approximately 20ft. by I5ft., with 
a ramped floor to form a well, was 
used exclusively for the storage of a 
blowing agent used in the manufacture 
of sponge rubber. There were no 
openings in the walls separating this 
compartment from other parts of the 
building. 

Inflammable Gas 

The blowing agent is in 88 lb. fibre 
drums and at the time of the fire 
there were 340 drums in the store. The 
property of the material to decompose 
when heated is important in the manu- 
facture of sponge rubber. It may de- 
compose slowly on contact with mois- 
ture. It gives off a highly inflammable 
gas on decomposing. On the day pre- 
vious to the fire, a consignment had 
been delivered and placed in the store. 

Just prior to the fire, an employee 
of Sutton & Sons (Warehousing) Ltd. 
went into the store to take out an 
order of six drums of the blowing 
agent and whilst he was in the process 
of removing the drums from the store, 
a representative of I.C.I. Ltd., Mr. 
Preston, arrived to take samples of 
the drums delivered on the previous 
day. Mr. Preston went to one of the 
drums, removed the lid, inserted a 
spatula and transferred some material 
into a sampling bottle. He was about 
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to replace the lid when the contents 
of the drum fired and flashed in his 
face. 

He emerged from the store with his 
clothing smouldering and apparently 
burned on the face and arms. He was 
assisted to the warehouse despatch bay 
where the fire was reported to the 
foreman of Sutton & Sons (Ware- 
housing) Ltd., who immediately tele- 
phoned the office and asked them to 
get an ambulance and to call the fire 
brigade. The foreman, Mr. Hobson, 
then proceeded to remove the smoul- 
dering clothing from Mr, Preston, and 
shortly afterwards took him to hos- 
pital by private car before the arrival 
of the ambulance. 

Tongue of Flame 

The call to the brigade was received 
at 11.26hrs. Ten appliances attended 
the fire: five pumps, one emergency 
tender, and one control unit from 
Lancashire County, two pumps from 
Manchester, and one pump from 
Cheshire County. 

On the arrival of the first appli- 
ances, a large tongue of flame was seen 
to be roaring out from the doorway of 
the store and extending some 30 feet 
outwards and upwards. The tarmac- 
adam of the roadway outside the store 
was also involved, giving rise to a 
considerable amount of black smoke. 

A jet directed on the flame had the 
effect of extending and intensifying 
the fire, this apparently being due to 
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the jet of water breaking up the stream 
of hot gasses rushing from the store. 
Efforts were, therefore, concentrated 
on cooling the surrounding parts of 
the premises in order to prevent the 
possible spread of fire until the pres- 
sure of gas inside the store had re- 
duced sufficiently to allow jets to be 
used into the store. 

In all, water from six jets and one 
ground monitor was used for cooling 
purposes and the eventual extinction 
of the fire, water being obtained trom 
hydrants and a static supply. Breath- 
ing apparatus was brought into use 
for entry into the store when the 
flames had subsided sufficiently to 
allow this. A constant watch was 
maintained in the main warehouse side 
of the division wall and dry lines Were 
laid to deal with any break through 
of fire but these were not required. 
The Stop message was originated at 
12.18 hrs. 

Three firemen were sent to hospital 
with slight burns but were allowed to 
leave after treatment. 

Great Heat 

There was very little structural 
damage to the inside of the store but 
external brickwork and the concrete 
roof outside was severely spalled by 
the intensity of the heat generated by 
the stream of burning gases. The tar- 
macadam road surface was severely 
damaged by fire. Railway sleepers at 
a distance of up to 60ft. from the 
store were charred by the intense heat. 
The total contents of the store, 340 
drums, Were completely destroyed by 
fire. 

The actual cause of the fire is not 
known. 
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Major General V. Boucher, S.E. Region C. D. Chief, inspects one of the 
two mobile police columns involved in very large scale ‘‘ war duties’ 
exercises recently held in §S.E. England under direction of the 
Chief Constable of Kent. 
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The questioning of witnesses, the 
status of industrial policemen, and 
Christmas holidays are the subjects 
of this month’s regular feature. 


, month | return to the prac- 
tical side of a security officer's 
work and devote much of my Diary 
space to the questioning of witnesses 
and persons able to give informa- 
tion. 

A security officer is successful as 
such in direct proportion to his 
ability to gather information. Much 
of this gleaning of information is 
not from informants but from ordin- 
ary work-people who have witnessed 
something and have a story to tell. 
The ability to interrogate witnesses 
correctly and efficiently is an art 
that can be acquired only by hard 
work and careful thought, but the 
following hints may be of value. 

It must not be forgotten that an 
investigator is entitled to ask ques- 
tions of anyone if a crime has been 
committed or an accident has oc- 
curred, but no one (with certain 
exceptions — Official Secrets Act, 
1939, and Explosives Substances 
Act, 1883,) is bound to give a reply, 
so success in this direction only 
comes to those who use fair and 
legitimate methods. 


Patience and Good Manners 


Do not bully a potential witness, 
do not press him unduly and, above 
all, do not lose patience or temper 
if the subject seems dull or unwill- 
ing. If you cannot get what you 
want the first time, be persistent and 
try again. 

A poor interrogating officer can 
often give the person he is inter- 
viewing the impression that he is 
trying to pin something on him, 
and if that happens nothing will 
come out of the interview. 

A lot depends on the manner of 
approach. A polite and pleasant 
manner is always best and pays 
dividends. Put your witness at ease 
as soon as possible and be easy in 
manner yourself; remember your 
position, but don’t stand overmuch 
on your dignity. Try and make your 
interview convenient to the witness 
both as regards time and place. 

It is always better, if you can. 
to plan beforehand the lines on 
which you are going to interview the 
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witness, but let the plan be flexible: 
do not have fixed ideas, otherwise 
you might not clear some _ point 
vital to your investigation. 
Psychology Helps 

The most valuable evidence can 
often be obtained from an indiffer- 
ent witness by careful handling. On 
first meeting him try and assess his 
type and character. Psychology is a 
study of every successful security 
officer—although he may not recog- 
nise it as such. The sooner the 
ability to rapidly sum up a person 
is acquired the more successful a 
security officer will become. 

Many persons at the beginning 
of an interview profess they know 
nothing of the matter under enquiry 
and what they do know has to be 
extracted by careful and accurate 
questioning. At the same time the 
security officer must be extremely 
careful that in this “ drawing out” 
process he does not put into the 
mouth of the witness what it is 
hoped he will say. 

The Unwilling Witness 

With an unwilling witness try and 
make him realise the importance 
of the matter from the point of view 
of the public good or the good of 
the community with whom he 
works or some such angle that will 
appeal to him. Show a deep interest 
in the matter yourself: let the wit- 
ness see that he is a person of 
importance and that the story he 
has to tell is important. Impress 
upon him your impartiality and the 
need, if justice is to be done, for 
obtaining from him and others a 
plain and unvarnished account of 
what has happened. 

Some persons may be emotional 
or imaginative and will tend to ex- 
aggerate: the security officer should 
learn to recognise this type and 
treat such statements with reserve 
and skilfully adjust his questioning 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. 


Taking Statements 


During the interrogation of wit- 
nesses and others able to give in- 
formation, the taking of written 
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statements must necessarily play a 
paramount part. It is a duty of great 
importance and must be carried out 
with care and accuracy, because it 
is never known, at the time of the 
taking, to what ultimate purpose 
a statement will be put. The investi- 
gation of every matter entails a 
search for information and that in- 
formation is procurable from every 
person who may know something 
bearing on the matter under review. 

The importance of the correct 
manner of taking statements in 
regard to matters of consequence 
cannot be overstressed. Such state- 
ments should be full of detail and 
no hesitancy allowed to creep in 
over what may appear to be an 
irrelevant matter which might form 
the basis of a fresh line of investiga- 
tion. 

The scope of enquiry should cover 
every conceivable angle. A state- 
ment might deal with material clues 
or it might merely help to deter- 
mine what other persons should be 
interviewed. 

It is a good rule to interview only 
one person at a time, whether he or 
she is a potential witness, an accused 
or only suspected. 

Have regard to the witness’s age, 
sex, education, status, etc.; a secur- 
ity officer should endeavour to go 
up or down to that person’s level. 
Try and think with him. 


Excitable Witnesses 


It is sometimes found easier with 
some witnesses to let them tell their 
own story first and then reduce it to 
writing afterwards. This applies 
particularly to verbose or excit- 
able witnesses. If they are reluctant 
or timid, be persuasive and tactful 
and don’t hurry them. If they are 
hysterical, do not question them 
alone, but have someone with you 
and if a witness is a woman then 
have another woman with you. 

If the person interviewed is stupid, 
don’t lose your temper, humour him 
and jockey him along. If he is 
nervous, reassure him and treat him 
gently. 

Cont. overleaf 
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SECURICOR EXTEND 

SERVICE TO BRISTOL 

The opening of a new division in 
Bristol on Ist December is announced 
by Securicor Ltd. This important de- 
velopment reflects the company’s 
decision to establish provincial service 
centres. With the exception of offices 
at Southampton, under South Western 
Security Services Ltd., and at Slough, 
under Southern Security Services Ltd., 
Securicor has hitherto concentrated on 
the greater London area. 

The Bristol division will be under 
the charge of Group Captain D. R. 
Shore, D.F.C., A.F.C. 

The chairman of the Group is Sir 
Philip Margetson, K.C.V.0.. M.C., 
former Assistant Commissioner at 
Scotland Yard. 


Derbyshire’s Acute Shortage 
Chief Constable William Pitts in 


the annual report states that the 
Derbyshire force is 15 per cent below 
authorised establishment and_ that 


there are 100 vacancies. 
The report discloses a decrease in 


crimes recorded, with a total of 6.097, 


Monthly Diary, cont. from previous 
page. 
Sexual Offences 

It is not unknown for sexual 
offences to be committed within the 
perimeter fence of a factory, and in 
this type of case, be particularly 
careful. A statement from a female 
should only be taken by a woman. 
It is natural that a girl or woman 
who has been the subject of a sexual 
offence or is a witness should suffer 
from shock, and she may be 
materially helped by the presence of 
another woman. 

Don’t overlook negative state- 
ments—they may not appear to be 
of much value at the time, but they 
are always useful to rebut a possible 
line of argument put forward by a 
suspect or an accused person. 

Naturally, statements made to a 
security officer or the police for that 
matter, cannot be given in evidence: 
it is a record of what a witness 
can or ought to be able to substanti- 
ate. 

One final point in regard to the 
interrogation of persons is that they 
should not be subjected to ques- 
tioning over long periods without a 
break or without refreshments. A 
fatigued person might give unreli- 
able or misleading information. 
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296 less than in the previous year. 
The number of cases of “ breaking ” 
however, was the highest ever re- 
corded at 1,098. 


BIRMINGHAM’S 
INCREASE IN CRIME 
October Figures 
The crime figures for Birmingham 
reached “an all time record” in 
October. According to the Chief Con- 
stable, Mr. E. J. Dodds, although the 
first ten months of the year showed a 
bigger increase in crime than in any 
other year since the war, there was 
no sign that the peak had been 
reached. In 1939 there were 7.8 crimes 
per 1,000 population, in 1945, 10.4, 

and in 1959, 16.9. 

The character of crime had also 
changed in the area. Criminals were 
becoming habitually violent and more 
ambitious, thinking in terms of thou- 
sands rather than hundreds. The 
incidence of violence might be attri- 
butable to the influx into the area of 
people from countries where the knife 
was in common use as a weapon. 


Professional Status 

In the Constitution and Rules of 
the Industrial Police Association one 
of the aims and objects is “to im- 
prove the status of the individual ” 
member. What better way could 
have been chosen to start tackling 
this difficult and long overdue prob- 
lem than by providing courses of 
training? To have a clear and deci- 
sive perception and to recognise 
from memory what to do must 
engender confidence in the 180 
members who have attended the 
five courses organised in Birming- 
ham by the Industrial Police As- 
sociation, Students have represented 
about as wide a cross-section of the 
industrial security profession as it 
would be possible to choose, rang- 
ing from Chief Security Officers, and 
ex-regular senior Police Officers, 
down to young recruits of no more 
than a few months’ experience. 

I think it is significant to record 
that, quite apart from the very valu- 
able knowledge gained by the stu- 
dent, the training courses have 
proved to be an exceedingly useful 
medium for “ making possible an 
exchange of ideas, knowledge and 
experience between members ’”’— 
again quoting from the Constitution 
and Rules of the I.P.A. 





F.G.S. TRAINING COURSE 
Sir R. Howe’s Speech 


EcURITY Officers of Factory Guard 
System Ltd. who recently attended 


one of the Company’s residential 
training courses in Birmingham, were 
welcomed to a dinner by the chair- 
man Sir Ronald Howe. Among the 
guests were Det. Ch. Inspector Ellis 
of Birmingham City Police, Mr. G. F. 
Goodman and Mr. D. Chambers of 
the city’s Fire Service, and Mr. D. 


Ferguson, Divisional Factory In- 
spector, who had lectured on their 
subjects. 


Sir Ronald said, in addressing the 
officers, that by helping to prevent 
offences being committed in the 
present disgusting crime wave, they 
were doing a good job assisting the 
police, the fire authorities, and the 
public in a country which is really 
law-abiding. 


£47,000 for Crime Research 

According to the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Butler, £47,000 will be spent on 
research into the causes and treatment 
of crime in the present financial year. 


It is within my knowledge that 
students from widely separated parts 
of the British Isles have met and 
exchanged views during _ these 
courses and not infrequently have 
these contacts resulted in subsequent 
meetings, with an exchange of notes 
on procedures and practices as be- 
tween their different security forces. 
There can be no doubt that such a 
liaison is of mutual benefit to the 
security officers concerned, to their 
respective employers, and also of 
great value to the profession in 
general. 

Christmas Holidays 

In arranging Christmas holidays 
for the industrial policemen under 
my control, I have, for the past 
10 years, been able to ensure that 
every man has either Christmas Day 
or Boxing Day off duty. If my total 
strength available on either of these 
days is regarded as insufficient to 
afford good security then, because 
of the facility given to the policemen 
to enjoy at least one day at home 
during the festive season, I find no 
lack of volunteers willing to do 
overtime on the day they are detailed 
for duty. Incidentally, an industrial 
policeman having Christmas Day 
off duty this year would have Boxing 
Day off next year. 
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THE YOUNG OFFENDER PROBLEM 


Home Secretary’s Hopes 


N fulfilment of the promise made in the Queen’s 

Speech to try to improve the protection of the com- 
munity against crime, two of the earliest Government 
Bills of the new session outlined the latest pattern for 
the treatment of young offenders and provided for an 
increase in the number of Judges. 

There could be no doubt of the sincerity with which 
Mr. Butler recommended his Criminal Justice Bill to 
the House of Commons. He has confidence that the new 
pattern of treatment which he has prepared for the 
young offender, with its brisk and exacting tempo and 
its extended after-care on release, will be effective both 
as a deterrent and as a medium of rehabilitation. To an 
extent the House evidently shared his view and the 
reception given to the Bill on second feading was on 
the whole encouraging. 

Sharp divisions of opinion persist, however, on one 
or two points—as might have been expected, not least 
on the desirability and efficacy of corporal punishment. 
Many of his own party supporters would undoubtedly 
share his optimism with greater readiness if its restora- 
tion were in the front rank of the proposed deterrents 
of violent crime. But the Minister’s Advisory Council 
on the Treatment of Offenders had declared unequivoc- 
ally against it and Mr. Butler made no secret of his 
complete confidence in their attitude. It had, he said, 
confirmed rather than dictated the Government’s own 
decision. Naturally, upon an issue that raises almost 
passionate feelings, gloves were discarded at an early 
stage of an animated second reading debate. 

New Powers 

The “logical, practical, and disciplined range of 
powers’ which the Home Secretary claimed his Bill 
provided for dealing with young offenders included: 

The largest programme of new prisons and other 

institutions known for generations: 

Closed circuit television and an “electric eye” to 

keep watch on prisoners; 

£5 million spent on approved schools: 

More detention centres, more Borstals. 

Compensating Victims 

Regarding one important aspect of deterrence in deal- 
ing with violent crime, the payment of compensation to 
victims, Mr. Butler found himself unable to be specific. 
He is awaiting a report of a working party on this 
matter and he hinted that they were finding some in- 
tractable difficulties. These must be resolved before 
the Government decide to adopt the proposal. But 
Mr. Butler assured the House that he was giving the 
close study to the subject that its importance required. 

Second in importance Mr, Butler put the probation 
service which was to bear the considerable additional 
burden of the new after-care provisions. There was 
urgent need for expansion and that also was to be 
taken in hand as soon as yet another report was 
received. 

Then there were the prison warders. Their status had 
already been improved by the steps initiated two years 
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ago and their numbers, as a consequence, had already 
increased from 4,500 to 4,900. 
Sparing the Rod 

Though Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, “ Shadow ” 
Home Secretary, extolled from the Opposition front 
bench the omission of corporal punishment from the 
Bill—which he regarded in some other respects as in- 
adequate to the urgencies of the present situation—the 
House numbers among its members convinced advocates 
of the rod, and they were prepared to make the most 
of the second reading opportunity. Sir Thomas Moore, 
their most persistent spokesman, argued that the advis- 
ory Council, in rejecting the restoration of corporal 
punishment, had paid too much attention to the conclu- 
sions of the 1938 inquiry before crimes of violence were 
committed, as they were now, for excitement, lust or 
** just for the fun of it”. The country, imbued by the 
humanitarian instincts of the Home Secretary, com- 
plained Sir Thomas, had become too sensitive. Parents 
refused to chastise their children; school teachers could 
not punish for fear of action by parents. The courts 
were deprived of recourse to corporal punishment, and 
the result was the present dramatic increase in delin- 
quency and crimes of violence. 


Front Bench Guinea-Pig 

It was left to the Attorney General, Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller, replying for the Government, to 
turn the shafts of the restorationists with the lightest 
possible of parries. He unveiled to the House a divert- 
ing picture of himself at the receiving end of the rod at 
school, with another Member of the House, Mr. Turton, 
two years his senior, as executioner. Sir Reginald claimed 
that the experience had had neither a deterrent nor a 
reformative effect—Mr. Turton claims that it was the 
making of a future Attorney General—but Sir Reginald, 
unconvinced perhaps by his own hardihood, was clear 
in his mind that because the Government had not 
adopted corporal punishment was no excuse for parents 
and teachers neglecting their rights and duties towards 
the wayward young. 

On this conciliatory note, the Bill received its second 
reading unopposed. It was the first instalment of the 
Government’s legal programme. The second was more 

Cont. on p. 378 
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Powers of Arrest 
Without a Warrant 


By a Legal Correspondent 


In this, the second of two articles on this important 
aspect of police and security work, the first of which 
appeared in our November issue, dealing with arrest 
by warrant, our correspondent now reviews the position 
when a warrant is not available. 


peed speaking, and subject to one important 
exception which will be mentioned later in this 
article, a person making an arrest without a warrant 
must look to a statute for authority to arrest for a mis- 
demeanour and to the common law for authority to 
arrest for a felony. 

There are some half-a-dozen local Acts which confer 
power to arrest without a warrant. They vary in their 
terms, one at least conferring on ordinary citizens in 
the area to which it applies powers more extensive than 
any enjoyed by the Metropolitan Police, but as they 
are of only local application this article will say no 
more of them than that they exist. 


The Brawling Act, 1553 


The number of such provisions in Public and General 
Acts is about seventy. The earliest in point of time of 
those which are still in force was enacted in 1553 
(when the Brawling Act conferred on constables and 
churchwardens the power to arrest without a warrant 
anyone disturbing a licensed preacher in his sermon or 
a priest while performing Mass) and 1745 (when the 
Profane Oaths Act gave a similar power to any con- 
stable, petty constable, tythingman or other peace 
officer in whose presence and hearing “ any person or 
persons shall profanely swear or curse’). The two most 
recent provisions were enacted earlier this year: Section 
1(1) of the Game Laws (Amendment) Act gives a con- 
stable power to arrest a person found on any land 
committing an offence under Section | or Section 9 of 
the Night Poaching Act, 1928; and Section 27(1)(b) of 
the Betting and Gaming Act enables a constable enter- 
ing premises by virtue of a warrant under the Act to 
arrest and search any person found on the premises 
whom he has reasonable cause to believe to be com- 
mitting or to have committed an offence under the Act. 
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Wide Powers Widely Distributed 
The provisions enacted between these two sets of 
enactments cover a wide range of offences and confer 
powers on a wide variety of persons. Thus, there are 
a number of offences in respect of which anyone at all 


may lawfully arrest without a warrant: for example, 
any offences against the Larceny Act, 1861 (except ang- 
ling in the daytime), and the Larceny Act, 1916 (except 
threatening to publish a libel or other matter with intent 
to extort); drunkenness while in charge of any carriage, 
horse, cattle or steam engine on any highway or other 
public place: most offences against the Coinage Offences 
Act, 1936; and any offences against the Official Secrets 
Acts. 


More Limited Powers 

Other Acts confer more limited powers. Thus, the 
power to arrest without warrant which is conferred by 
Section 78 of the Explosives Act, 1875, may be exer- 
cised only by a constable, or officer of a local authority, 
or by the occupier (or servant of the occupier) of the 
premises conferred: the power to arrest poachers which 
is concerned by the Gaming Act, 1831, may be exer- 
cised only by owners, occupiers, gamekeepers, their 
servants and assistants and officers of the forest; the 
powers of arrest designed to secure the payment of 
fares and the proper regulation of railways and tram- 
ways are exercisable only by constables, officers or 
agents of railway and tramway companies and persons 
called by them to their assistance; and the power to 
arrest persons committing such offences against the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, as molesting passengers 
and evading payment of fare is exercisable only by the 
master or other officer of a duly certificated passenger 
steamer. 

Further Restrictions of Powers 

Finally, it is necessary to mention the more numerous 
provisions which restrict the right to arrest even more 
narrowly, reserving it to constables and—-sometimes 
other peace officers. Three of these provisions have 
already been mentioned in the third paragraph of this 
article. Other recent examples are Section 7(3) of the 
Public Order Act, 1936, Section 1(1) of the Prevention 
of Crime Act, 1953, and Section 1(3) of the Street 
Offences Act, 1959, of which more will be said later in 
this article. 

Just as a constable arresting by virtue of a warrant 
must comply strictly with the terms of the warrant, so 
the person making an arrest without a warrant by virtue 
of a statute must comply strictly with the terms of the 
statute: if he does not, he will have no defence to an 
action for false imprisonment. 


Forms of Powers 

The precise terms in which the power is conferred are, 
therefore, important. Unhappily, there are almost as 
many forms of the power as there are powers. In some 
cases, the power is exercisable only if an offence is 
about to be committed, in others if it is being committed 
and in yet others if it has already been committed; and 
there are various permutations and combinations of 
these alternatives. Some statutes impose an objective 
test, so that the person making the arrest has no defence 
if it proves that no offence was committed at all: others 
protect the person acting in good faith, so that he has 
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a good defence if there were reasonable grounds for 
thinking that an offence had been committed. 


“ Reasonable Cause ” Not Always Enough 

The practice in modern statutes is generally to make 
the power exercisable where there is reasonable cause 
to believe that an offence has been committed and to 
restrict its exercise to a constable. One still occasionally 
finds provisions the effect of which is that the power 
is exercisable only if the offence has in fact been com- 
mitted: one such case, the Game Laws (Amendment) 
Act, 1960, has already been mentioned and there was 
another in the Protection of Birds Act, 1954. There are, 
however, strong and obvious objections to provisions 
of this nature. In the first place, the person making the 
arrest is placed in an extremely difficult position, par- 
ticularly where the law defining the offence is not wholly 
clear, since, in the words of one writer, he “ may have 
to decide at a moment’s notice a point that has puzzled 
the appellate court several times”. In the second place, 
since in such circumstances the person making the 
arrest will have no defence to an action for damages 
for false imprisonment if the person arrested is acquitted, 
the effect of the statutory provision is to give him some- 
thing in the nature of a vested interest in his conviction, 
a result which, needless to say, is most undesirable in 
principle. 

Street Offences Act, 1959 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the Street 
Offences Act, 1959, contains a provision substituting 
the ** reasonable cause *’ formula for the more objective 
formula in the Acts which it replaced (Section 54(11) 
of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, Section 28 of 
the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, and a number of 
local Acts which incorporated that or a similar pro- 
vision). The old formula enabled a constable to arrest 
without warrant “a common prostitute or night walker 
loitering Or importuning passengers for the purpose of 
prostitution”. It is true that in 1925 the courts held 
that this provision enabled a constable to arrest without 
warrant a woman whom he had reasonable cause for 
believing to be committing the offence although it was 
in fact established that she was innocent of it: but 
subsequent decisions of the court on other statutes had 
cast doubt on that decision, and the opportunity was 
taken to clarify the constable’s powers. 

Overlapping the Common Law 

Two further observations must be made before the 
common law power to arrest for a felony can be dealt 
with. First, some of these statutory powers apply not 
only to misdemeanours but also to felonies, so that 
they overlap the common law power. They do not all, 
however, coincide with it. For example, the power 
conferred by Section 41(1) of the Larceny Act, 1916, 
is to arrest ** any person found committing any offence 
punishable under the Act.”* which in its application to 
felonies is in one respect more, and in another less, 
restrictive than the common law. The second relates 
to the exception to the rule that the authority of a 
statute is required to justify an arrest without a warrant 
for a misdemeanour. There is now pending before the 
Divisional Court a case, which has been adjourned for 
a hearing before five judges, which raises the question 
whether a constable has any power to arrest without 
a warrant for a misdemeanour where no breach of the 
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peace has been committed and no such breach is 
reasonably apprehended. Subject to what is decided in 
that case, the only exception to the rule is the right, 
exercisable by the ordinary citizen and the constable 
alike, to arrest without a warrant where a breach of 
the peace has been committed or is reasonably appre- 
hended. The power is exercisable only if it is exercised 
at once; if the offender escapes immediate arrest, he 
can be arrested only on the authority of a warrant. 


; The Common Law Rules 

The common law rules relating to felony are simple 
enough to state. Anyone may without warrant arrest a 
person whom he has reasonable cause for suspecting of 
having committed treason or felony, provided that the 
particular treason or felony for which the arrest is made 
has in fact been committed; he may also arrest without 
warrant where there is immediate danger of treason or 
felony being committed. In addition, a constable—but 
no one else—may arrest on reasonable suspicion of 
felony, whether or not a felony has in fact been 
committed. 

In any case, therefore, the person making an arrest 
who is subsequently sued for false imprisonment must 
establish that he acted in good faith; and, if he is not a 
constable or other peace officer, he must also show 
that the particular crime for which the arrest was made 
was in fact committed or was about to be committed 
(though not necessarily by the person whom he has 
arrested). In every case it is for the person making the 
arrest to discharge the onus of proving that an offence 
had been, or was about to be, committed. 


The question whether there was reasonable cause 
for suspicion is for the judge to decide. Thus, in a 
recent case in the High Court in which proceedings 
were instituted against a former officer of the Metro- 
politan Police for malicious prosecution and _ false 
imprisonment, the judge put to the jury, not the simple 
question involved in returning a general verdict, but 
no fewer than seventeen specific questions of fact: and 
it was on the basis of the seventeen answers he received 
that he decided that the officer had reasonable and 
probable cause for acting as he did. 


Jury and Judges 

This rule is, of course, most anomalous, for the 
question whether a man has reasonable and probable 
cause for his beliefs (which is the same as the question 
whether a reasonable man would, on the facts proved, 
have held those beliefs) is essentially a question of fact 
which in the ordinary course would be left to a jury 
to decide. Originally, indeed, it was left to the jury; 
but their function was usurped by the judges in 1851, 
apparently as a result of a series of cases in which juries 
were thought to have been perverse in deciding that no 
reasonable and probable cause existed, and it remains 
with them to this day. 


Qualification of Common Law 
The common law rules are subject to one very 
important qualification. This is that the person making 
the arrest must, so far as he can, inform the person 
he is arresting of the nature of the charge against him. 
This rule was firmly established by the House of Lords 
Cont. overleaf 
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in 1947 in Christie v. Leachinsky in which two police 
officers, who had charged a man with an offence which 
did not entitle them to arrest him without a warrant, 
sought to justify their action on the grounds that they 
had reasonable cause for suspecting him of another 
crime, The defence failed, the House of Lords holding, 
in the words of Lord du Parcq, that “* the right to arrest 


and the duty to submit are correlative ’’: the person 
arrested cannot have a duty to submit to the arrest 
unless he knows why he is being arrested and, conse- 
quently, if he does not know, there cannot be the right 
to arrest him. 

It might have been objected that there is in fact no 
legal duty to submit to arrest: it is not an offence to 
evade arrest: the offence is to resist it, which is a very 
different matter. It was not, however, very long before, 
in 1951, the case of Tims v. J. Lewis & Co, Ltd., 
demonstrated the flaw in the attractive simplicity of the 
process of reasoning adopted in Christie v. Leachinsky, 
for in the later case the person arrested was hard of 
hearing and argued that, as she had not heard the charge 
on which she was arrested, her detention was unlawful. 
Lord Goddard observed that “1 do not think that the 
decision of the House of Lords means that if an officer 
is arresting a deaf person, he has to possess himself of 
an ear trumpet, or something of that sort, or shout at 
the top of his voice; and the net result of the two 
decisions is, in his words, that the officer making the 
arrest “must do what a reasonable person would do 
in the circumstances’. That is to say, he will tell the 
person why he is arresting him if he reasonably can; 


Parliamentary Notes, cont. from p, 375 
modest in its proportions and aimed to facilitate the 
administration of justice by increasing the number of 
Judges. If the Attorney General's Bill passes into law, 
additional appointments will be made to the High 
Court bench and to the Court of Appeal. The processes 
of justice will be speeded up all round, both in the 
criminal and civil courts, in London and at the assizes 
as well. 
Cash Carrying Risks 

Mr. Iremonger asked the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government on 8th November what guidance he 
had issued to local authorities in order to minimise the 
risk of attacks upon employees carrying large sums of 
money between banks and offices. Mr. Brooke replied, 
“None ’’. The measures to be taken to minimise such 
risks, he said, varied with the circumstances. But he 
understood that Chief Constables would always be 
prepared to give advice to local authorities and other 
organisations on the best measures in the local 
conditions. 


Liverpool Fire Recommendations 

Asked by Mr. Tilney, Member for the Wavertree 
division, whether his attention had been called to the 
findings of the jury on the fire at Henderson’s stores, 
the Home Secretary said he was aware of the findings 
and was bringing them to the notice of the Minister of 
Labour who would be responsible for the forthcoming 
Government legislation on health safety and welfare 
of persons employed in shops and offices. In the mean- 
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but the legality of the arrest will not be affected if he 
is unable to do so, for example, where the offender is 
deaf or does not understand English, or where there 
is in the circumstances plainly no need for him to do 
so: for example, where the offender is caught red- 
handed. It goes without saying (although there was, 
it must be said, a Lord Justice of Appeal, since over- 
ruled, who held the contrary) that it is sufficient to make 
clear the substance of the charge on which the arrest 
is made and no need to put it in formal language or 
even to specify the particular offence concerned. 
Felony and Misdemeanour 

It has been said that the law relating to the ordinary 
person’s powers of arrest is so intricate as to be “ most 
unsatisfactory and almost a snare”. The principal 
ground of complaint is the artificial—and, in this con- 
text, inapt—distinction which the law draws between 
felony and misdemeanour. Some distinction, however, 
there must be and it is not easy to think of any other 
that would be both satisfactory in principle and readily 
intelligible to the layman. Probably, the law works well 
enough. 

The unfortunate constable, who has to cope also with 
a variety of statutory provisions no less intricate than 
the refinements of the common law, no doubt consoles 
himself with the thought that, in the words of the 
famous judge, Sir James Stephen, “* he may be described 
as a private person paid to perform as a matter of duty 
acts which, if so minded, he might have done volun- 
tarily *. 


time he proposed to consider with the Fire Brigades 
Advisory Council whether any further guidance could 
usefully be given to fire authorities in the matter. 

Mr. R. Brooman-White, Joint Under Secretary of 
State, replied that, as announced by the Home Secretary, 
it was proposed to introduce comprehensive legislation 
in relation to certain premises, including shops and 
offices. As regards warehouses in which spirit was 
stored, the Joint Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Central Fire Brigades Advisory Councils for England 
and Wales and for Scotland had been asked to advise 
on the production of a code of practice relating to such 
storage. In addition, the contribution which the Building 
Standards Regulations now in preparation under the 
Building (Scotland) Act, 1959, could make to fire pre- 
vention was, of course, being studied by the Building 
Standards Advisory Committee. 


Special Study of 1959 Fires 

Replying to a question by Mr. Russell, Mr. Butler 
has stated that the Joint Fire Research Organisation, 
in consultation with the Home Office, was making a 
special study of the causes of the increase in the number 
of fires attended by fire brigades in 1959. The annual 
statistical analysis of fire reports prepared by the Organ- 
isation—publication of which he had been urged to 
expedite—was not published but was made available 
to fire authorities and to others interested. Figures for 
1959 would be ready early next year, and he was con- 
sidering whether any change was called for in the 
method for making them available. 
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Review of Progress 
and Prospects 


s each calendar year draws to a close and a New 
£4 Year comes near, it is a customary and in many 
ways a commendable practice for us all to pause in our 
labours to reflect on the past and to contemplate the 
future. Those of us who for the time being are privi- 
leged to guide the affairs of the Association are no less 
creatures of habit and we therefore first look back 
over the second calendar year of the Association’s life 
before taking a glance at the fast approaching third. 


Increase in Membership 

At the beginning of 1959 our membership stood at 
280. On Ist January, 1960, the figure had risen to 700, 
and at the end of 1960, after making adjustments for 
members retiring and leaving the profession, the figure 
stands at 1,200. 

This is satisfactory progress indeed, particularly when 
it is remembered that each new member joins the 
Association in a private and professional capacity, and 
we have good reason to believe that the past year’s rate 
of progress will be at least maintained, if not improved. 


New Branches 

In the early part of this year a second Branch of the 
Association was set up in No. 10 Lancashire Region, 
and with a capable and enthusiastic Council under the 
able Chairmanship of Mr. A. D. Bullock, Security 
Officer to the Dunlop Rubber Company of Liverpool, 
this Branch is settling down very satisfactorily. Negotia- 
tions are at present proceeding smoothly for the setting 
up of a third Branch in the London area, and there is 
every hope that the early part of 1961 will see this task 
completed. 

At least two more Regions have now qualified in 
membership figures to have their own Branches and 
1961 should, therefore, see considerable progress in 
this direction. 

Basic Training — Advanced Courses 

Five Basic Training Courses have so far been held 
in Birmingham, and approximately 180 members have 
been provided with about 30 hours’ instruction by these 
courses. 


December, 1960 


The Season's Greetings 


To all our Members in Great Britain, 
Australia, Sierra Leone, and Ceylon 


_ our colleagues in the Police Service everywhere, 
and to our friends, The Industrial Security Associa- 
tion of Canada, we send greetings and good wishes, May 
you all enjoy a quiet and happy Christmas followed by 
a peaceful and prosperous New Year. 


A Sixth Basic Course has been arranged to be held 
in Birmingham on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
30th and 3lst January and Ist February, 1961, and 
nominations are now invited for this course. Members 
who are desirous of attending this course are advised 
to make immediate application for details and syllabus 
to the Chairman of No. 9 Midland Region Branch. 

In early 1961 it is hoped to arrange the first of a new 
series of courses of a more advanced nature which are 
likely to be of particular interest to Chief Security 
Officers and Senior Industrial Police Officers. 

Members who would like to be supplied with details 
of this course when they are available are requested to 
apply to the Chairman of No. 9 Midland Region 
Branch. 


Emergency Radio Communication Scheme 

This service, which the Association set up as a pilot 
scheme in the City of Birmingham, has now worked 
with silent and smooth efficiency for 12 months, and 
during this time a total of well over £40,000,000 of 
cash has been transported in the City of Birmingham 
area with complete confidence and safety. We can only 
repeat for the benefit of those firms who are not par- 
ticipating in this service that there is room for a much 
larger number of subscribers to the scheme. This is 
an opportunity, too, of which the banks and insurance 
companies might like to be reminded. 


The umbrella of maximum security which the scheme 
offers can provide protection for very many more firms 
in the Birmingham area. The Chairman of No. 9 
Midland Region Branch will be pleased to provide full 
details and to arrange for the service to be demon- 
strated to the bona fide representatives of any firms 
who are interested. 


A Look Ahead 


We are not dreamers of dreams (neither do we possess 
or use a crystal ball), but to the extent to which ordinary 
mortals are entitled to speculate on what the future 
holds, it is our belief that further development and 
progress will continue to mark the many and various 
activities of the Association in 1961. We offer our 
grateful thanks to those of our members from all over 
the country who have continued to give the Association 
their support during these vital years in which it is 
struggling to become established on a national basis. 
We hope that theirs will be the reward in the years 
which lie ahead. ~ 

Cont. on p. 384 
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INDEX TO VOLUME II 


January to December, 1960 


For the convenience of readers we are publishing this index of articles and main items which have 
appeared in the Security Gazette during 1960. It will provide a useful form of reference to valuable 
information and to the year’s chief events. Issue numbers are in bold type. 


A. 
Arrest: Powers of, by warrant. I1 342. 
Powers of, without warrant. 12 
Arson: Definition and Proof of, by Gerald Paling. 
Auchengeich: Disaster. Report. 6 177. 
B. 


Book Reviews : 


3 86. 


Armed Robbery: R.C.M.P. Crime Book- 
let. 11 345 

Criminal Courts and Procedure, by J. 
Daniel Devlin. 12 383 

Destination Washington, by F. J. Thomp- 
son. 8 248. 

Given in Evidence, by Ex-Detective Chief 
Superintendent John Capstick. 6 184. 

Mobile Radio Telephones, by H. N. Gant. 
2 57. 

Study in Infancy, by George Mikes. 

The Criminal Prosecution in England, by 


Sir Patrick Devlin. 3 90. 
Banks: Blows Against the: Editorial. 11 320. 
The Banks’ Approach to Security: Article. 12 353. 


British Transport Commission Police: Article on, by L. 


James. I1 321. 
Bucks: Police Make Own Film, by E. M. Fewtrell. 10 
290. 
Burglary and Housebreaking : Protection Against, by R. S. 
Price. 7 197. 


Burgot Rentals: Rely-A-Bell Acquired by. 11 329. 
Butler, Mr.: Spurs Prevention Campaign: Report. 11 333. 
On Crime Figures: Report. 10 293. 
i 
Conversion: Forms of Fraudulent, G. R. Paling. 4 118. 
Courts: Selection of cases given monthly. 
Chief items : 
Gale and Weetman bullion 
10 314. 
Handley Page, Oct., £33,000: Hearing. 11 341. 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, Feb. 3 85. 
Midland Bank raid, March: Sentences. 6 179. 
Midland Bank, Stoke Newington. 5 148. 
Nat. Prov. & Westminster Bank raids: 
tences. 5 148. 
Crime Prevention: Countering Juvenile Crime: Norman 
Cottam: Article. 2 33. 


raid: Hearing. 


Sen- 


Bucks. Police film, E. M. Fewtrell: 
Article. 10 290. 
Essex Developments: Report. 1 16. 


Films in Crime Prevention, Thomas 


Fawcett: Article. 10 209. 
Gloucester’s Systems, R. B. Thomas ° 
Article. 5 135. 


Making Crime Prevention Effective, 
A. A. Muir: Article. 8 225. 

New Field for Crime Prevention, 
A. E. Bowles: Article. 11 335. 
No. 2 District Report from Durham. 

12 360. 
Nottingham Exhibition. 12 360. 
Planning Future Prevention, J. C. 
Nightingale: Article. 3 72. 


Police Equipment Exhibition. 6 170. 
Police Chiefs on Prevention. 7 201. 
Prevention’s Climb to Prominence, 

Thomas Fawcett: Article. 5 137. 
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Royal Commission : 
Simpson. 6 163. 


Hearing, Sir J. 


Various Reports. 8 231. 
Various Reports. 9 261. 
Crime: Ingleby Report on: Notes. 11 346. 


National and International Crime: Article, Jean 
Nepote. 10 368. 
Crime Review: Main crimes and specimen crimes are 
covered monthly. 
Main items: 
Bank Raids : 
Barclays, Bayswater, Nov., £25,000. 
Barclays, Borderley, Sept., £25,000. 10 301. 
Barclays, Canning Town, Feb., van and £2,000. 
Barclays, Mare St., Hackney, Jan., £87,250. 2 44. 
Barclays, Failures: Lewisham and Cannon St. 3 
Lloyd’s, Clapham, March, Failure. 4 107. 
Lloyd's, Park Royal, June, £5,000. 6 169. 
Midland, Small Heath, March, Failure. 4 107 
Nat. Prov., Failure, Feb. 3 75 
Westminster, Deptford, Failure, Jan. 
Westminster, East Ham, Oct., £20,000. 
Other Raids : 
British Road Services, Feb., £28,000. 3 76. 
Bullion : Engleheart Industries, Dec., £13,000 1 16. 
Vale & Weetman, March, £15,000. 4 107. 


2 4. 
11 331. 


Furs: Henry Pulver Ltd., Dec., £15,000. 1 16. 

Fleet Street: Carmelite House, Dec., 1959, £24,000. 
1 16. 

Harland & Woolf, Feb., £28,000. 3 75. 

Hatton Garden, Oct., £10,000. 11 332. 


Post Office Raids : 
Aylesbury, Nov., £58,000. 
Camberwell, Nov., £31,000. 
Cricklewood, Bow, Fulham, Clerkenwell, Sept., £50,000. 
10 300. 
Stratford High Street, Aug., £24,000. 9 270. 
S.W. District P.O., June, £9,524. 7 205. 
Crime Statistics: Report. 9 359. 
Crime: World Congress in London. 1 11. 
D. 
Delinquency : Exploring Juvenile Crime : Editorial. 
11 320 
Ingleby Report on. I1 346. 
Detection: Police Laboratory at Work, J. K. McClellan: 
Article. 3 65. 
Telephone Tapping—Powers of, 
Paling: Article. 1 26. 
Doping: Horse doping case, Woodage et al, committed, 
August. 9 282. 


Gerald R. 


Investigation into horse doping: Report. 9% 269. 
E. 
Employee : Officer—Employee Relations, Sydney Smith : 
Article. 1 6. 
6 170. 


Equipment: Police Exhibition 1960: Report. 
F 


Fire : At Close Grips with Fire, A. R. G. Wray: Article. 
8 232. 
Facing the New Fire Risks: Editorial. 
Fire Graph in Reverse: Editorial. 1 4. 
Fire Brigades: The Fire Brigades Contribution, A. W. 


8 225. 


Paramor: Article. 4 109. 
Fire Insurance: Aims of Fire Insurance, W. A. Jackson : 
Article. 4 112. 
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Fire Prevention: The Industrial Fire Prevention Officer, 
E. E. Chanter Article. 3 77. 

Fire Protection: The Fire Protection Association Con- 
ference, Feb., 1960. 3 77. 
Department Stores, E. V. B. Lloyd: 


Article. 3 81. 
Fire Chief’s Advice to Industry : Report. 
9 275. 


Fire Lessons of 1959, N. C. Strother- 
Smith: Article. 1 13. 
Management Key to Fire 
H. Mason Bibby. 12 365. 
Protection by Fire Marshal, C. Walton: 


Safety, by 


Article. 2 46. 
Vast New Field for Fire Prevention, 
A. E. Bowles: Article. 11 335. 
Fire Research: Fires in High Buildings, H.M.S.O. Report, 
1959. 10 305. 
J.F.R.O. Borehamwood : Opening of New 
Centre. 12 369. 


Fire Survey : Main fire reports are given monthly. 


British Tyre Rubber Co., Nov. 1 19. 


Birmingham Envelope Co. Ltd., Jan. 2 48. 
Auchengeich Colliery, Sept. 7 177. 
A. V. Roe, Chadderton, March. 4 177. 


Bingley, Jan. 2 50. 
Brown Bros. & Taylor Ltd., Salford, April. 
6 175. 


Dunlop Cotton Mills, Feb. 3 83; 4 115. 
Flour Mill, Liverpool. 5 143. 
Garringtons Ltd., Darlaston, April. 7 207. 
Glasgow Whisky Fire, March. 11 337. 


Henderson & Sons, Liverpool, June. 10 303. 


Saveways Furnishing Stores, Nov., 1959. 
2 49. 
West Hornby Dock, Bootle, March. § 144. 


Forensic Sciences: A Police Laboratory at Work, J. K. 
McClellan: Article. 3 65. 


France: Crime in France Today, J. Nepote: Interview. 
- 27. 

G. 

Gangs: M.P.’s Call for War on: Report. 7 214. 
Editorial: Defeating the Gangs. 10 288. 


G.P.O. Incidents: Brighton Mails, Sept., £11,000. 10 302. 
Victoria line, £10,000. 12 362. 
Cricklewood, Sept., £15,000. 10 300. 
East Ham, Failure, April. 5 141. 


Feltham, Dec., £13,000. 5 141. 
Shepherd’s Bush, Dec., £9,000. 1 16. 
. Stratford-on-Avon, Dec., £6,880. 1 16. 
G.P.O. Security: Office Cleaning Arrangements. 6 167. 
Re-organisation of: Statement by P.M.G. 
12 355. 
Editorial: Need for Review. 10 288. 
H. 
Honour: The New Year List. 2 55. 
Queen’s Birthday List. 7 216. 


I. 
Industrial Fire Prevention Officer : Article by E. E. Chanter. 
es. 
Industrial Police Association News : 
Plans for 1960. Pay scales, etc. 1 15. 
Discussion on N.W. Branch. 2 54. 
Membership reaches 800. 3 91. 
Message from Her Majesty. 4 122. 
Training Courses Established. 5 153. 
Membership now 1,000, Manchester meeting. 6 185. 
London Branch Plans. 7 213. 
Midland Region Annual Meeting. 8 249. 


December, 1960 


Activities and Objects. 9 281. 
National Organization in Sight. 
Fifth Training Course. 11 344. 
Progress Review. 12 379. 

Industrial Security in Canada: Article by S. M. Jenkyns. 
§ 129. 

Interpol: Crime National and International : 
with Jean Nepote of Interpol. 10 368. 

Insurance: Aims of Fire: Article by W. A. Jackson. 
4 112. 


10 313. 


Interview 


J. 
Juvenile : Countering Juvenile Crime: Article by Norman 
Cottam. 2 33. 
Exploring Juvenile Crime: Editorial. 11 320. 
Ingleby Report. 11 346. 
T.V.’s Effect on the Child: Report. 12 356. 
L. 


Legal Notes, by a legal correspondent : 


Powers of Telephone Tapping. 1 26. 
Urging the Police to Action. 2 52. 
Definition and Proof of Arson. 3 86. 


Fraudulent conversion. 4 118. 

Taking Offences into Consideration. 

Malicious Prosecution. 6 180. 

Passports. 7 211. 

Right of Search. 8 244. 

Right of Search (cont.). 

The Law and the Trespasser. 

Powers of Arrest: I. 11 342. 

Powers of Arrest: II. 12 376. 

Letters to the Editor: 

Procedure for Calling Fire Brigades, by A. R. G. Wray. 
i 3. 

Security Trade Organization, by J. E. P. Davies. 

A Gateman’s Pay, by a Security Officer. 2 35. 

Value of Automatic Fire Alarms, by E. A. McNeil. 
5 154. 

Power of Search and Arrest, by T. G. Sanders. 


> 149. 


9 279. 
10 310. 


23 


10 312. 


M. 

Marshall: Protection by Fire Marshall: Article by C. 
Walton. 2 46. 

Metropolitan : Police Cadet Scheme: Report. § 131. 

Monthly Diary: By Security Chief, Monthly Feature. 
8 235; 9 277; 10 306; 11 339; 12 373. 


N. 
Naphthalene: Fire caused by arcing: Report. 6 176. 
Night Safes : Security of. 11 320. 


0. 


Oil: Storage Dangers: Report. 10 307. 
P. 
Parliamentary Notes : 
The Policeman and the Telephone. 1 23. 
Wages by Cheque. 3 88. 


Attention to Car Thefts, etc. 4 120. 
New Traffic Proposals. 5 151. 
Betting and Crime. 6 182. 

M.P.’s call for war on Gangs. 7 214. 


Reforming the Criminal Law. 
M.P.’s Concern on Violent Crime. 9 278. 

The Young Offender: Cash-carrying Risks. 12 375. 
Pilfering : Thames Warehouse Security, H. Oakes : Article. 
4 97. 
Pinkerton : 


The Early Days of, Frank Congress: Article. 
2 38 
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Police : Changes at Scotland Yard. 3 69. 
Police Chiefs on Prevention: Report. 7 201. 
Police Equipment Exhibition: Report. 7 155. 
Police Pay Opinions. 8 242. 
Police Reports. 8 231. 
Royal Commission on: Report. 1 18. 
Policewomen motorised: Report. 11 343. 
Property : Lost and found, G. Sanders: Article. 3 71. 


R. 

Radio: Use of by gang in operations: Report. 8 243. 

Railways, Security on: see Editorial. 10 288. 

Romford: Prevention Conference of Business Executives. 
4 101. 


S. 

Security Express: Begins Operation. 2 37. 

Security : Industrial Security in Canada: Article by S. M. 
Jenkyns. 5 129. 

Security and Supermarkets: Article by R. H. Dawson. 
6 164. 

Security Locks: New Design by Chubb. 7 204. 

Security : T.V. Note on. 8 227. 

Ships at Sea: Safety of: Article by our correspondent. 
9 272. 


T. 
Technical Developments : 
New Protective Grille, Rely-A-Bell; Long range ray 
protection Briticent D.T.4. 1 12. 
Security Products * Carguard ” ignition cut-out. 
Security Products and Burgot exhibits at London 
Meeting, Jan. 2 43. 
U.K. A.E.A.’s new form of security lock. 3 70. 
Furmax Alarm Co.'s Limpet safety alarm. 4 106. 
Rank Precision Industries; Closed circuit supervision 
system. 5 148. 
Chubbs new strong room doors. 6 174. 
Chubbs new security locks. 7 204. 
Global Industrial Consultants new cash alarm bag. 
7 204. 
Television : T.V.’s Effect on the Child. 12 356. 
Tobacco Leaf: Safeguarding the Valuable, S. Gregory: 
Article. 9 265. 
Transport Vehicles Security : 
Road Haulage Association Demonstration. 1 12. 
Road Haulage Association’s Vehicle Security Competi- 
tion. 8 242. 
Transport Campaign Gains Results: Report. 12 358. 


Ww. 
Wages by cheque as security aid. In Parliament: Report. 
3 88. 


For Wage Safety ... 
Use the 


THIEFCHEATER 


CASH CARRYING WAISTCOAT 
Recommended by the Police throughout the country 


cS .%.@ 
including P.T. and postage from 
BANKERS SUPPLY CORPORATION 
115 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Moorgate 0029 
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BUTTERWORTH BOOKS 


DEVLIN’S CRIMINAL COURTS 
AND PROCEDURE 
By J. DANIEL DEVLIN, LL.B. 


Inspector and Training Officer, Southend-on-Sea 
Constabulary 

‘. .. “Criminal Courts and Procedure” is far more than 
a mere “ crammer ". Above all else, it is readable. There is 
a commendable lack of case decision and statute reference 
cluttering up the main reading matter. Yet the references 
are there in a series of unobtrusive footnotes. Every state- 
ment is, therefore, authenticated. 

“In short, there has never been a book quite like this 
before. Those who purchase it, therefore, do so in the 
certain knowledge that they are not buying the same old 
pottage served up in another guise. Inspr. Devlin is to be 
congratulated. The first edition of “ Criminal Courts and 
Procedure" is dated 1960; there is little doubt that we can 
look forward to a great many successors.’ 

—' Police Review.’ 
15s. 6d. net, by post Is. 2d. extra 


CROSS AND JONES’ INTRODUCTION 
TO CRIMINAL LAW Fourth Edition 


By RUPERT CROSS, D.C.L. 

Solicitor; Lecturer in the Law of Evidence in the 
University of Oxford and Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and 


P. ASTERLEY JONES, LL.B. 

Solicitor; Formerly a Lecturer at the Law Society's 

School of Law 

*... In the reviewer's opinion it is now the best textbook 
on criminal law available for undergraduate study; yet its 
method of exposition by numbered articles and comments 
is probably well suited to non-academic readers—magis- 
trates, policemen and others—who seek a fuller under- 
standing of the criminal law. 

‘ The particular virtue of Cross and Jones is to be found 
in its consistent attempt to state the law as it is (a more 
difficult feat in the criminal than in most other branches 
of the law) without glossing over the difficulties, and with- 
Out attempting to make the law appear more certain than 
it really is.—' The Criminal Law Review.’ 

35s. net, by post 2s. 3d. extra 





BUTTERWORTHS POLICE LIBRARY 
ALLEN’S PERSONAL DESCRIPTIONS 
CALVERT’S CONSTABLE’S POCKET GUIDE TO POWERS OF 
ARREST AND CHARGES 
DUNCAN’S INTRODUCTION TO FINGERPRINTS 
MORIARTY’S POLICE LAW 
MORIARTY’S POLICE PROCEDURE AND ADMINISTRATION 
MORIARTY’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON POLICE DUTIES 
(Omnibus Edition) 

MOZLEY AND WHITELEY’S LAW DICTIONARY 
SHAW’S EVIDENCE AND PROCEDURE IN 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
STONE’S JUSTICES’ MANUAL 
THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF CRIME 


Full details about this library, and particulars of the 
special instalment terms which are available to police 
officers for orders over £3, may be obtained from the 
Publishers. Write to 88 Kingsway, W.C.2, or, if you are 
in London, call in at the Showroom, where all Butterworth 
publications can be inspected—the staff will be happy to 
give you any advice or assistance you may need when 
choosing books. 


Butterworths, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 
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BOOK REVIEW 


GUIDE TO THE COURTS 
CRIMINAL COURTS AND PROCEDURE 
By J. Daniel Devlin 
(Butterworth : 15s. 6d.) 


HIS is an excellent book. Inspector 
i Devlin’s expressed object is to 
provide those—and particularly police 
ofticers—concerned in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law with a clear 
and comprehensive handbook dealing 
with criminal procedure. There can 
be no doubt that he has succeeded. 

His book, which follows closely the 
syllabus of the Police Promotion 
Examinations, falls easily into seven 
main parts. There is first a description 
of the constitution and powers of the 
courts (including the House of Lords) 
which exercise criminal jurisdiction. 
This is followed by an account of the 
procedure for compelling the appear- 
ance of the accused and, after five 
chapters grouped under the heading 
“Preliminary Matters”, of which 
more will be said later, Parts IV and 
V deal respectively with summary 
procedure and procedure on_ indict- 
ment. The book goes on to deal with 
the orders which the court of trial may 
make and concludes with a_ lucid 
account of the appeals system. 


\ 7% 





[ p to four different 
coloured Patrol Records 


One of the many exclu- 
sive features of the Blick 
Watchman’s Clock System 
is the provision, for simul- 
taneous use, of up to four 


printed record. Separate 
routes or parts of a watch- 
only man’s route requiring 






the 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
g Telephone: MONarch 6256 


London, E.C.1 
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different coloured records 
of patrols. 

This enables important 
locations in the patrols to 
be easily identified on the 


special attention can also 
be picked out very easily 





has built-in security 


The chapters on _ Preliminary 
Matters include, in addition to a des- 
cription of the procedure before 
examining justices and an explanation 
of the law relating to bail, a statement 
of the limitations on criminal juris- 
diction which is particularly valuable. 

Inspector Devlin’s book is well 
ordered and the various parts are 
nicely balanced. It is written in a 
clear and pleasing style which makes 
it easy to read and the law is set out 
in a manner which students, especially, 
should find helpful. 

In certain respects the publishers 
have, as is inevitable in these days 
of heavy legislation, been overtaken 
by Parliament—the statutes relating 
to appeals have, for example, already 
been amended by the Administration 
of Justice Act, 1960—but the law 
appears otherwise to be accurately 
stated and there are no significant 
omissions. The student might, how- 
ever, find it helpful to be told the 
effective date of the book. 

There are two other matters with 


which a future edition might fairly 
be expected to deal. First, there could 
usefully be a reference to the numer- 
ous statutory restrictions on the right 
of the individual (including, gener- 
ally, the individual police officer) to 
prosecute on his own authority; 
second, if only for the sake of com- 
pleteness, there could usefully be a 
reference to the Attorney General’s 
unfettered power to stay proceedings 
on indictment by directing the entry 
of a nolle prosequi. 

These two omissions are, of course, 
very minor blemishes indeed and do 
not detract materially from the merits 
of Inspector Devlin’s book, which is 
very good value at a very moderate 
price. G.8. DB. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 

Details of 
advertising rates on application 
to Advertisement Manager, 
SECURITY GAZETTE, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2 Chancery 5774/5 
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The Management Key to Fire Safety, cont. from p. 368 


loading figures for upper floors as a general guide but 
no more. 

I have given some time to the fallacy of the so-called 
fireproof building because so many exist and so few 
managements seem to be aware of the risks and how 
they can be reduced. 

Personnel and Fire Risks 

What more can the management do? Practically every- 
thing even in these days of automation depends ultimately 
on the human individual. An error or omission by one 
single person can have disastrous results. Therefore as far 
as is possible everyone in the establishment must know 
something, however little, about the fire risks and what 
steps have been taken or ought to have been taken, to 
reduce these risks and do his best to see that he preserves 
them. There should be no litter. Tidiness comes from a 
good example at the top. Fireproof containers, clearly 
marked and conveniently situated, should be adequately 
provided and regularly emptied. Proper gangways should 
be maintained in order to provide adequate ventilation 
to stocks and to assist local fire extinction. Many fires 
start during maintenance operations and particularly at 
the time when alterations are being carried out during 
weekends and holiday breaks. Maintenance staff must be 
educated not only to observe safe practices when using 
such apparatus as welding equipment or handling potenti- 
ally live electrical equipment, but perhaps, more important 
to restore everything to normal before production recom- 
mences. Lagging may be knocked off steam pipes by 
ladders or machinery during removal, portable electric 
fires may be temporarily moved to give access to some- 
thing and left, ready to switch on, in a position where the 
radiant heat will ignite a piece of furniture. The controls 
for a ventilating system may be accidentally interfered with 
thereby upsetting some process such as drying, giving rise 
to unsuspected and unexpected overheating when the plant 
is started up. 

Even in spite of the perfect building perfectly main- 
tained and staffed by perfect people, a fire is still possible 
and we must consider what provisions We must make 
against that eventuality. Obviously, fire extinguishers of 
some sort or another are a wise provision, but they should 
be the right type for the hazard, properly maintained and 
backed by people, on the spot, adequately trained to handle 
them. For the rest of the staff they must be got out of the 
building in as quick and orderly a manner as possible. We 
must have an appropriate number of personnel selected 
and trained in the procedure for calling in professional 
assistance, and in what to do when that assistance comes. 

To Sum Up 

Poor fellow—how is the manager to get all the things 
done which I have described? If he is a good manager he 
will list all these things, and those which he cannot person- 
ally supervise he must delegate to a deputy or assistants. 
These responsibilities seem to fall into five main cate- 
gories: building construction, for which the delegation could 
be to the works’ engineer or company architect; fire 
fighting equipment which might go to the works’ engineer, 
safety officer or, preferably, a qualified fire officer. 
Training of personnel for good safety practices and for 
evacuation would obviously be a matter for direct manage- 
ment. The training of personnel in the use of fire fighting 
equipment and the procedure for calling in aid would 
devolve upon the person responsible for the fire fighting 
equipment. The insurance aspect of the situation can be 
taken care of by some senior officer in the commercial 
office of the company, perhaps the company secretary. 

On the assumption that the general manager is not 
going to do everything himself, he must arrange for all 
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these people to be properly co-ordinated at the highest 
possible level and, although I am not in favour of manage- 
ment by committee, I think much good would result if 
the general manager were to have, say, a quarterly meeting 
at which fire safety would be the only subject for discus- 
sion. It would be here that the fire officer would meet 
other members of management, under the general manager, 
on equal terms. This would help him enormously in his 
day to day work of giving friendly advice to production 
management and to heads of other services. He would 
also learn to take a balanced view of the whole situation 
and be less likely to ask for perfection by his standards. 
Indeed, in time I believe that a sensible general manager 
would encourage the rest of his management to pay more 
attention to the view of the fire officer as a person who 
really could make a valuable contribution to the well- 
being and, therefore, the prosperity of the company. At 
the moment I have a feeling that in far too many concerns 
this subject is looked upon as a necessary nuisance to be 
tolerated perhaps, but not to be over-encouraged. I look 
forward to the day when every establishment will have 
its permanent fire prevention officer even if the function 
is performed as one of the jobs of the general manager 
or another member of his staff. My plea today is that 
the status of the function should be elevated and regarded 
positively as one of the many new facets of management. 
Conclusion 

I have not attempted to compete with the experts, and 
I have intentionally chosen rather simple examples in 
order to show that, in the main, the problem is in general 
not very complicated and only needs to be tackled seri- 
ously. Very special risks stand out on their own and posi- 
tively shout for attention. I represent the small, quiet, but 
persistent voice of the many simple and often unseen and 
unforeseen problems which collectively form the major 
cause of the colossal annual loss through fire. 


I.P.A. News, cont. from p. 379 
Finally we express the sincere hope that still more 
members of the industrial security profession will decide 
to give the Association their support in 1961 and thus 
bring nearer the day when the National Council of the 
Association can speak with one voice, expressing the 
united views and opinions of members of the profession. 
The correct addresses for correspondence to the 
Association are as follows : 
From: 
No. 10 Lancashire Region 
i.e. the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire (north of a line from Congleton to Sheffield). 
Te: 
Mr. A. D. Bullock, Chairman, Industrial Police 
Association, No. 10 Lancashire Region Branch, 
8 Pitville Avenue, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 18. 
Application for membership to : 
Mr. A. Parker, Honorary Secretary, 20 Balmoral 
Avenue, Leyland, Lancs. 
From: 
No. 9 Midland Region, and all other regions of the 
British Isles except No. 10 Region. 
Ze: 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, Industrial 
Police Association, No. 9 Midland Region Branch, 
20 Wycome Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 
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FISHERS 
for SAFES Ltd. 


LARGE STOCKS OF NEW AND 
RECONDITIONED SAFES AND j 
STRONG-ROOM DOORS BY BEST * 
MAKERS IN FIRE AND THIEF 
RESISTING QUALITIES 





YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 


SERVICE | THEN 








IMMEDIATE DAY & NIGHT SAFE- THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 
OPENING SERVICE — ALL MAKES MUST 
CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
REPAIRS & REMOVALS BANDITS BEWARE! 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 
SAFE HIRE SERVICE FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS or SAFES TO MEASURE 
A 4 


112 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 
LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 


Telephone : CENtral 8227-8 Tel. 51545. Grams Automatics. 
(NIGHT EMERGENCY : Telephone MERrylee 9742) 











For immediate action... 
idee ii FIRE ALARMS 


CENTRAL STATION* 
Rely-a-Bell’s day and night Control Centre, automatically warned 
by private line, calls the fire brigade. 
RELY 999* 
Calls the fire brigade, automatically, by G.P.O, telephone and gives 
the address. 

* Both Central Station and Rely 999 will operate in conjunction 

with all detector and sprinkler alarm systems. 


ALERT-A-LARM 

A powerful alarm warning with its own power supply. 

4 tol 

Hand operated alarm, effective up to 500 yards in still air. 
LINK-A-LARM 

System of hand operated alarm connected to sound simultaneously 
on several floors. 

MANUAL EMERGENCY 

Switches at strategic points throughout the building worked by 
independent power supply. Zone indicated. 


\ RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO. LTD. 
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The Security of your 
Business - that’s our 
Business 


Night Security Ltd. offers 15 years’ experience in the 

protection and security of Factories — Office Blocks — 

Showrooms — Warehouses — Exhibitions — Shops and 
Insurance Companies. 


Our headquarters are operationally 
manned 24 hours of the day 
throughout the year 

Protecting over £500,000,000 worth of property nightly 

with trained and uniformed men —all Fidelity Bonded. 


This protection is carried out by either a permanent 

Security Officer on the premises or by the largest Patrol 

System in Great Britain operated by a fleet of Radio 
Controlled Cars. 


Emergency Service for Sickness — Week-end — Holiday 
Time — Anytime. Efficiently and Economically Night 
Security Ltd. guard your interests. 


If you need Night Security 
You need us. 





NIGHT SECURITY 


LIMITED 


54-62 REGENT STREET - LONDON W1 
REGent 2896 (P.B.x.) 


Supervisors and Inspectors checking 
an assignment, and below, some of our patrol 
cars lined up for patrol duty 
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